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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means 
“eleven.” Eleven images from a single artist. Eleven artists in 
eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The 
artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as 
the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts 
and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of 
artists to support an editorial staffs theme, at Dek Unu, theme and 
imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


South African photo-journalist Mpumelelo Buthelezi tells the story of the 
“pickers” who harvest bottles and cans, paper and plastic waste, from the 
dustbins and landfills of Soweto. Although this is a complex story about 
racism, capitalism, population, and an environment in crisis, Buthelezi’s 
photographs are simple, direct looks at individual people, not generic 
pickers, but specific, named men and women for whom winnowing others’ 
garbage Is a living. While these are not "objective", depersonalized 
photos, they are also not invasive or pandering; they place real people in 
the middle of real life and the human story tells itself. 


Buthelezi was born in the first year after the end of Apartheid in South 
Africa and his generation is known as the “born-free.” Although Nelson 
Mandela’s dream of a rainbow nation is closer to reality than it was, the 
country and this generation still face profound poverty, inequality, and 
corruption that place stark limits on “freedom.” With his camera and his 
activism, Mpumelelo keeps the dream alive. 
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A problem in all big cities, the landfill in Deviand, Soweto, is reaching full capacity. 
Unemployment in Soweto, in June, 2020, was 30%. As a partial solution to both 
problems, pickers collect and recycle materials such as paper, cardboard, plastic 
containers, glass, and metal from the landfill as a way of making a living for 
themselves and their families. 
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Gladman Mazibuko, age 25, is a young waste picker who collects recyclable boxes 
and bottles for a living. He is one of the estimated 85,000 people in South Africa 
who make a living as waste collectors. It is estimated that 40% of South Africa’s 
more than 90 million tons of waste per year is reclaimed, much of it by pickers. 
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Dk Gori is one of the hundreds living in an Informal Settlement on the periphery 
of the Deviand, Soweto, landfill. The father of two daughters, he works 
normally around Orlando, Diepkloof, and Kliptown. Informal Settlements are 
unplanned areas where housing is marginal, not in compliance with building 
standards, on land that may be occupied without proper legal title. 
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Mpho Mosebo is a new recycle collector who started collecting recyclable materials 
during the festive season to generate an income for himself. There is extreme 
income disparity in Johannesburg. City government statistics from 2018 list 48.2% 
of residents below the poverty level. 
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Dikano Ralesbuseng helps her father, Ntate Jass, to collect recycleables. The 
informal sector of the economy, which includes self-employed pickers like Ntate 
Jass, includes more than 310,000 people. 
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Mokanka Moraoetsi, 34, has been picking recyclables for more than five years. 
A picker’s typical work day begins at 4 a.m. and ends at 4 p.m. Some work 
weekly, others day-to-day. 
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Johnna Moyo collects recyclable materials across Soweto. He makes about 
R4000 (230 USD) a month, but he has to work every day to make that kind 


of money. More typically, a picker might make R60 (3.45 USD) on a good day, 
R200 (11.50 USD) for a month. 
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A waste picker named Matha is pictured at her environmental space on a 
Wednesday afternoon posing for an photo after a long day of running around 
the streets of Soweto, collecting. Beginning early in the morning, pickers 
may walk 10 km or more in a day’s work, often pulling heavy trolleys loaded 
with paper, plastic, metal and glass. 
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Peter Moorsi, was born in 1985 in Orlando West Extension, Soweto. He used to 
study at the University of Witwatersrand in Johannesburg. His studies included 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics, and Accounting. He is now 

a homeless man who collects old books and recycles them. 
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The residents of Deviand and Dryhook climbing the mountain to add the day’s 
collection, rummaging through plastic, ee glass and crumpling paper. 
Environmental planners at Pikitup, the official waste Ho pale service, have 
calculated that Johannesburg will likely to run out of landfill space by 2024. 
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Mashume Tasho lives by collecting from the Township dustbins in Soweto. He 
> paid R3.20 per kilogram (0.09 USD per pound) for ~~ containers and 
aera cans, R1.20 per kilogram (0.03 USD per pound) for other plastic waste, 
R2 per kilogram (0.05 USD per pound) for cardboard boxes. 





Artist Interview - Mpumelelo Buthelezi 
Hi, Mpumelelo! You're both a photo-artist and an activist. 

| think of my work as a mixture of storytelling, documentation, and 
activism. My camera has taken me to places with which we may be 


familiar but which we do not stop to examine. This project is meant 
to educate society about full lives lived in the margins. 





Mpumelelo Buthelezi 


How did the waste collectors project get started? 


To be honest, it was ignorance. | kept on asking myself, "Why do 
these people come every Friday to rummage in our bins?” | finally 
engaged with one of the pickers, who explained everything to me in 
full detail. | accepted an invitation to visit them at one of the landfills 
where they recycle. 


Meeting with and listening to the stories of many of the workers, | 
determined that it was my duty, then, to document the waste pickers 
daily journey and to communicate their stories about how they 
make a living through their work collecting scrap metal, plastic 


bottles, paper, cardboard, and then sorting and organizing the 
collected material, hauling everything across town and reselling to 
reclaimers and buyback centers. It is a story of work that is difficult 
and much more complicated and important than it looks. 


Your work shows that, as in other countries, South Africa's 
wealth depends on the poverty of its working poor. 

Individuals, organizations and governments the world over are 
currently considering and conversing about ‘the future of work’. 
Most of these conversations place emphasis on automation and 
artificial intelligence as solutions — with the promise of more time for 
leisure and “higher-order thinking”. 


Very few of these conversations are centered on the poor and those 
who contribute and create a livelihood through the informal sector. 
The politics of labour and leisure are inextricably linked to the 
capitalist system that produces and perpetuates poverty. The same 
system is used to oppress and exclude millions of citizens from 
participating in the fruits of a productive nation. My camera has 
become an ally in the fight for sustainable change. Hence that’s why 
most of the work | produce touches on the themes of research 
concerning sustainable change, issues affecting humans from a 
human's perspective, social documentary (social activism), and 
religion. 


You, and the others born since the end of Apartheid, are known 
among South Africans as the “born-free" generation. 


| was born in the heart of the struggle, in Pimville, Soweto, 
Johannesburg's largest township, a sprawl of formal and informal 
housing where culture drummed the heartbeat of resistance. | was 
born in the year of democracy, 1994. Although | wanted to be a 
photographer, my parents had a different dream for their born-free 
child. | was sent to study formally, and obtained a Diploma Degree 
in Engineering from Central Johannesburg College, even 


though | knew | would never become an engineer. In my heart, 

| wanted to interpret the time and place | was born into, to tell the 
untold stories of the communities of my country, to present them as 
narratives, full lives lived in the margins. 


There are still inequalities in education in South Africa since the 
end of Apartheid. Did your own schooling prepare you well for 
the University? 


For my early schooling, | went to an Indian Primary School named 
Harmony Primary School in Lenesia Township. It was a normal public 
school that had all the extramurals which a school should have. | 
would like to believe | was just an ordinary child who had good 
grades and who was on the academic list every year. Primary school 
was fun; but to be honest, | was very playful and didn't care about 
school. | attended Athlone Boys’ High School, where school was still 
fun, but that's where | developed the focus and determination to 
chase my dreams. | did an extra subject, Visual Arts, which became 
my favorite subject of all time. Although we had been promised it, 
education was not free for born-frees; but, because my grades were 
good, | received a bursary learnership to attend college. 


Upon graduation, | considered myself free to focus on my freedom 
and my passion to take photos. | had started teaching myself 
photography in high school, but | was lucky enough to meet Francki 
Burger, who taught me a few basics and then took me to the Market 
Photo Workshop, an independent institution where | broadened both 
my technical skills and the deeper understandings of photography 
and media ethics. 


There is an early series of yours about Soweto kids. How did 
that come about? 


| wanted to document the kids of Soweto, to tell the story of their life 
struggles, unpacking who they are and what makes them unique, 
and different from kids from other places. Kids are always fascinated 
by a camera and want to be photographed, but | found it sad that 


these kids did not want us to reveal their names to avoid 
questions from their parents about why they agreed to be 
photographed and in fear that their living conditions might be 
exposed. 





In your images of the waste pickers, you clearly connect 
to them as individuals and use their names. Were they 
reluctant to be photographed? 


Yes, some | might say they were reluctant because they 
initially thought that | was going to expose them in the 
newspaper and other tabloids. The majority of these waste 
pickers are not originally from South Africa; they are from 
Lesotho mostly. They come to the "City of Gold” in search 
of employment opportunities. | believe in energy commu- 
nication between people, so | guess that’s how | put them at 
ease when being photographed. 


Have you shared copies of their images with them? 


Yes, | have printed and shared some artworks with them as 
thank you gifts. 


How have they reacted? Harsh critics? 


One response was "Thank you, Mpumelelo Buthelezi, for unraveling 
our stories to the world and educating people with your art." Another 
said, “May God richly grant you many more benedictions in your 
future." But, a final remark was "Please don't be a stranger once 
you've made it in life with this project!" 


It is hard to over-estimate how little people from the United 
States know about Africa. Your photographs DO educate! 


You know beauty is all around us; you just need to see it and pay 
attention to it. Acountry is people, they are the pulse of its culture 
and the culture of the US, like Soweto, is scarred by history but a 
vast mine of riches. South Africans take pride in their culture, one 
that stems from the diversity of other cultures that have left their 
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mark. How similar is that to the US, and how different? And what of 
its cities, its colors, its waste pickers? My camera wants answers; 
and my feet dream to see the world and to find our common 
humanity inside the crisis of the inequality of our times. 


Getting connected in business is a challenge, particularly 
for a free-lancer. How do you approach it?. 


First, | strive to be the master of my craft because that is the 
first thing that will define me to the people | approach - brands, 
companies, galleries. magazines. | let my work speak for itself 
in the sense that | do not create content just for the sake of 
creating. Everything that | do is planned; it is a thought 
process. 


| don't strive to be someone else who Is already established in 
the industry although | do seek advice from industry-based 
creatives from whom | take what's going to be useful to me in 
my artistic practice. Not everyone in the game likes to share 
their artistic journeys and approaches, though | am always 
willing to share. My approach Is, as creatives, let's free our 
hearts from hatred, free them from worries, live simply, give 
more, and expect less. 


How important are the social media to your business? 


People are addicted to social media. Many people are 
consumed. They believe everything at our disposal on social 
media is true. People buy faces on social media. They invest 
more time online than they do in real life. So, it must be a 
form of marketing for us. However, to use it well, you must 
ask yourself, how am | going to market my work, to whom is 
my artistic practice relevant. 


What's the best piece of advice you've received about 
photography? Life? Life in the arts? 


The best advice I've received is, "Never give in, and never 
give up. 


Do you have a message or words of wisdom that you share 
about photography or photojournalism when people ask about 
your work? 


Yes, | do, and those words are, "Whatever you learn, teach and 
whatever you get, give. 


Music is an important part of your life and your art practice, 
right? 


Yes, most definitely. To me, personally, music is therapy. My favorite 
kind of music is currently a music podcast which | always jam into 
called Soulection Radio Show. It's different music radio shows 
every week; make sure to check it out. | mean if | send you a song, 
it is because the music made me think about you, or even deeper, 
it's helping me explain who | am as a person and my craft in a way 
that | cannot. Hence, that’s why | say music is therapy for me. Can't 
live without It. 





Broken Villages 
You have a new project, called “Broken Villages" 


"Broken Villages" is a duo collaboration between my good friend 
Gugulethu Ndlalani and me aimed at storytelling through music, 
fashion and art. Gugulethu is the Creative Director and | am 


Visual Director. Our mission, in simplest terms, is to use our craft 
to protect ourselves in the capitalistic world and to share our 
thesis with others. We want to use art practice to make a 
difference in people's lives and to instigate social change. It is a 
recent project, which began early this year, so there’s not too 
much to tell as yet; but you can peep the content so far on 
Instagram @broken_villages. 


Anything else on the horizon that we might be able to help 
you to publicize? 


I'm very fortunate to have been selected for an art Biennale which 
will be taking place in Kampala, Uganda, next month | am also 
included in the Foto Schiedam festival in the Netherlands later in 
2020 and and | am part of a photography residency which will be 
happening next year in Germany. 


May we share your links so we can keep in touch? 


Facebook: 

https://www.facebook.com/Buthelezi.mpumi 

E-Mail: 

mpumi.buthelezi1 [at] gmail [dot] com 

Instagram: 
https://www.instagram.com/icreateimageseveryday/ 
Twitter: 

https://twitter.com/Buthelezi1Mpumi 

Pexels: 
https://www.pexels.com/@mpumelelo-buthelezi-2801906 


Dek Unu Magazine, a division of Dek Unu Arts, publishes and promotes fine art photography 
as a not-for-profit entity located at 1618 San Silvestro Drive, Venice, Florida, United States of 
America. Dek Unu Magazine, ©2018, 2019, 2020 Dek Unu Arts, all rights reserved. Unless 
noted copyrights for included images are owned by the artists and used by permission. 


Dek Unu Magazine publishes eleven monthly editions online at https:/(www.dekunumag.com 
and in print on demand through Magcloud, a division of Blurb, Inc. Please see guidelines for 
submissions at https://www.dekunumag.com/submit and direct questions regarding the publi- 
cation process to dekunumag@gmail.com. Other correspondence: dekunuarts@gmail.com. 
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Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staffs theme, 
at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


As photographers like Edward Weston turned photography away from soft-focus 
treatments of “literary” themes toward sharply-focused studies of natural objects 
in real environments, the accepted description of a good photo changed. Ansel 
Adams’ multi-volume Zone System series taught black-and-white photographers 
how to see in shades of gray, how to pre-visualize, measure, expose, develop, 
print and present images that take full advantage of the special power of 
monochrome materials. Adams, Weston, and other notables, including Paul 
Caponigro, Wynn Bullock, and John Sexton, are known for their voluptuous 
black- and-whites of the natural landscape, making rocks and sand appropriate 
subjects for fine art. Photo-artist Eric T. Kunsman, working in the masters’ 
tradition, makes similarly dramatic, long-scale photographs of payphones, clearly 
demonstrating that snippets of urban landscape can be moving and meaningful 
fine art as well. Kunsman's "street" photos of Rochester, New York, are not 
candids shot from the hip; they are planned and produced with the same focus 
and form, care and craft as Weston's Big Sur and Adams’ Yosemite. 


Although these photos are gorgeously-realized, technically-perfect visual art, they 
form an equally-careful sociological study of a city, privilege and prejudice, and 
life in its “bad” neighborhoods. Warned that his new neighborhood was 
dangerous and crime-infested because it had “payphones everywhere”, Eric 
researched to find facts and, in the process, documented a bleak urban 
landscape and a very surprising gesture by Frontier Communications to spare 
profits to serve people in need. 


Be Images: 
, nu @Eric T. Kunsman 
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585.232.9384- State Street, Rochester, NY 


This photograph is the flagship image of the series because it is one of the 
first images | created in which | had made an environmental portrait that 
reflected my feelings. This project started out because of the knee jerk 
reaction to the relocation of my studio to "a war zone" or "scary area" of 
Rochester, NY. This payphone is located a few blocks from my studio and 
just North of the Kodak Tower and has a lot of personal meaning to me. 


| love how the payphone has outlasted the T- Mobile store! 
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585.232.9531- 81 Lake Ave, Rochester, NY 


This image is another location that is north of the Kodak Tower. As | was driving 
around this scene with the videographer who is creating a documentary about 
my project, we started to see many individuals that looked like Zombies, most 
likely high on heroin. Unfortunately, the economic situation of Rochester 

has led to a high incidence of poverty with many individuals relying on drugs to 
deal with their lives. 


Ironically, we showed up to the payphone at this location, and the environment 
was perfect. There were no cars in the parking lot, and the sign that read 
Alcohol, Tobacco, & Drug-Free Area to me symbolized what we just drove 
through in that area. Many individuals are feeling alone and desperate to find 
their place in the world. 
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585.235.9156- Campr's Restaurant 
205 Scottsville Road, Rochester, NY 


As seen on the Travel Channel's Man Vs. Food show, Campi's is the place for 
good food. However, do not rely on watching the TV while waiting for your 
order. After all, the TY antenna rests on the payphone and is net doing an out- 
standing job. 


The best part about this photo shoot was that there is a Deer Hunter arcade game 
to the right of where | was standing. Adam Montoya of Hill + Valley Rochester 
Creative, which is crating my documentary, was recording me as | worked. A 
gentleman cames in and placed his order. Next thing I knew, he was playing Deer 
Hunter two feet away from me, and | while | was photographing the payphones. 
The strange-looking scenario just made me laugh; | was "shooting" photographs 
of a payphone while he was shooting deer in a game. 








585.254.9782- Family Dollar Store #1962 
1340 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, NY 


| photographed this scene a few times, but this is the image that will stay in the 
series. It was made after the protest, riots, and looting after George Floyd's 
murder. The location is a Dollar Store, and it saddens me that now the people in 
this area do not have a place to shop for necessities due to a few that caused 
trouble. Not only did they destroy the store and the windows, but they also took 
a moment to destroy this working payphone. | felt torn when I realized that | was 
more upset that they ruined a mode of communication for individuals that have 
next to nothing and relied on it. At the same time, | knew the store served more 
individuals, and | left the scene seriously pissed off. 
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565.266.9318, 585.266.9394, 585.266.9500, 585.266.9885 
1404 Norton Street, Rochester, NY 


When | first started this project, | photographed this scene. | missed the focus, 
and the lighting was off! | had not yet started taking notes on every location, 
so it took me a few months to find this scene again. | must have passed it many 
times but just couldn't find the four payphones. Well, | finally found the stack 
of four payphones and learned a lot from the four Jehovah's Witnesses, nearby, 
who did not discuss religion. Instead, we had a pleasant conversation about 


society and the use of technology. 
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585.288.9518 - East Main Street, Rochester, NY 


This photograph is personally one of my favorite photographs and has been 
accepted into many exhibitions. To me, the arrow signifies everything we leave 
in the past and move too quickly away from as technology advances. Ironically, 
recently the Barber Shop has closed, and a Slushy Store has opened instead. | 
need to go back and photography this scene again to illustrate how the pay- 
phone has witnessed its share of change, but it is the one thing that is left 
standing through the test of time. This phone does not work, so it merely serves 
as a social marker tucked away in the trees. 
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585.288.9759 — Nails For You 
836 North Goodman Street, Rochester, NY 





This image makes me laugh and feel sad at the same time. On my first visit, | had 
asked permission to photograph the payphone from the owner of the nail salon. 
| had my article that ran in the City Newspaper in-hand to illustrate | wasn't some 
weird person. Instead, | was chased out of the nail salon with the owner yelling, 
"No payphone for you, no payphone for you!" | felt like | was in the episode of 
Seinfeld when the Soup Nazi was yelling at George, "no soup for you." 


During COVID, | revisited nail salon’s shopping plaza after the riots and looting 
following George Floyd's murder. Most of the plaza had been destroyed, but 
Nails For You made it. You can see the evidence of COVID with the sign in the 
window and the installation of shields as they prepared to reopen. As it turned 
out, my being chased away by the owner resulted in the opportunity to make a 
much stronger image. 


| plan to make the owner a copy of the image as a thank you and for him to 
remember what he and his store went through and that the store is still standing. 
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585.288.9850 - Diamond Laundries 
836 N Goodman Street, Rochester, NY 


When | photograph the payphones, | am trying to create an environmental 
portrait of the individuals that may occupy that space at any given moment. 
Why are no people included? I do not want you to prejudge and label the 
location or people based on their race or appearance economically. My project 
is all about the preconceived labeling of these locations and those that may 
occupy it. That is why | also provide the maps with census data and the 
payphone locations to help challenge these preconceived labels. 





585.325.9301 - Genesee Brewery, Building #6 
Rochester, NY 





Every once in awhile, we come across a scene that blows our mind. | was given 
access to photograph the payphones in the Genesee Brewery by one of the 
employees in the marketing department. We had met a few weeks before the 
photoshoot at a workshop | was teaching. He mentioned the payphones at the 
brewery and he went through the channels to gain access for me to work 
there. He had explained this particular payphone had been removed, but | 
explained | wanted to photograph the location anyway. 


When we walked upon the scene, | thought the photography gods had bestowed 
the most fantastic setting. The charcoal feeling of the wall, combined with the 
absence of the phone, serves as an illustration that speaks even more to the 
history of the payphone in that environment. The marks and numbers all demon- 
strated the vital role and the time people had spent standing at that location. To 
me, this image is one that will help push this project to the understanding of the 
importance of payphones. 
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585.427.9848 — Stoney's Plaza 
Henrietta, NY (resurvey) 


Often, | revisit a scene or notice a change as | am driving by a previously photo- 
graphed payphone. Sometimes | will see a new narrative that | must capture. 
This image revisits the site of the cover image from this issue of the magazine. 

| planned the cover photo of the Starbucks at night the night photo for weeks 
to show the passing cars, the Starbucks, and the economic status of the area. 
The payphone there no longer works, most likely because the people there no 
longer depend on its use. 


The location is very close to RIT and, passing that way almost every day on 

my way to work, | continaully resurvey the scene. The changes called for another 
image of the scene. Currently, the collection of Arby's cups and bags is growing 
daily. Yes, | have a Dr. Pepper addiction but these are not my cups or bags. 








585.964.9801 — Hamlin Beach State Park 
4 Hamlin Beach Rd, Hamlin, NY 


My family and | were heading to visit my wife's cousins at their campsite at 
Hamlin Beach State Park. Little did my wife know that | only agreed to go 
because | knew there were five payphones in the park. While my family and 
my wife's cousins were at the beach, | went for a joy ride for two hours 
photographing the payphones. To me, it was a day well spent at the beach. 





Artist Interview - Eric T. Kunsman 
What a project, Eric! Payphones? 


In 2017, | relocated my studio to a different part of Rochester, NY. 
Colleagues immediately started making comments along the lines 
of: “...that area's a war zone.” But my experience with the new 
neighborhood was positive, so | wanted to discover what visual 
cues others might be seeing as indicators of a dangerous 
environment. Several people had mentioned the number of 
payphones in the area, inferring that only criminals use payphones 
these days. There really were a lot of payphones in my 
neighborhood. | began documenting them and quickly saw that, far 
from being used by criminals, these phones served as a lifeline for 
some of the poorest residents in the area. 

Felicific Calculus? 


The felicific calculus is an algorithm formulated by jurist and 
reformer Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) for calculating the moral 
rightness of an action by balancing the probable pleasures and 
pains that it would produce. Bentham, a utilitarian philosopher, 
believed this calculus could, in principle, help determine the moral 
Status of any considered act. 


In many cities, policymakers have opted fo view payphones as a 
social indicator of crime, unfortunately leading to ignorant or even 
dangerous decisions. Looking deeper, | found the story behind 
Rochester's payphones reflected an unusually altruistic 'felicific 
calculus’ by Frontier Communications. Instead of focusing on 
profits, they had decided to maintain the payphones in poorer 
neighborhoods for the good of the community. 

The project is both fine art and sociology. How did you do the 
social science? 

| photographed payphones and mapped their locations, then 
overlaid them with census maps, showing economic status, 
ethnicity, age and sex, and then | applied the city crime map. There 


was an immediate, direct correlation between the poverty level and 
location of the payphones. Areas with the most payphones 
coincided with Rochester neighborhoods where the average family 
incomes are lower than $20,000 annually. There was also no 
correlation with high crime neighborhoods. Through the Felicific 
Calculus series, | hope to challenge negative perceptions of social 
markers that conflate poverty with crime. Though they are relics to 
most of us, payphones remain important for residents trapped in 
lower economic circumstances. 





Portrait - Eric Kunsman 
Things forgotten and ignored catch your eye, right? 

| am always attracted to objects left behind, especially those that 
hint at a unique human narrative, a story waiting to be told. Although 
there’s no “given” formula for what demands my focus as a 
photographer, | was born and raised in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
and, in high school, | was heavily influenced by the death of the 
steel industry and its place in American history. I'm as drawn to the 
landscapes and neglected towns of the American southwest as | am 
to the tensions of struggling rustbelt cities in the U.S. northeast. 
These relics, Rochester's payphones, hiding in plain sight, tell a 
much different story than most would expect. 


How did you get started in photography? 

Like many others, | got started in high school. | had always been 
interested in art and history classes and, as | encountered Walker 
Evans and his work documenting the history of Bethlehem, | was 
hooked because | saw that photography was a way to merge my two 
interests. The idea of being able to tell a story, document history, 
and capture a period is what entranced me. 


Do you remember your first decent photo? The first one that 
made you say, “Hmmmm’?" 


lt was of a falling branch over a creek down the road from my 
parents’ house. The reflection of the branch was highlighted clearly 
thanks to the water, the snow, and the creek bed. It was the first 
image | felt proud of and it started my interest in photography. | 
don't remember what grade my high school photo teacher, Mr. King, 
gave me on it, but looking back now, | would maybe give it a C 
minus if one of my students turned it in today. 

Well, from that start, you have become a technical virtuoso! 


My education at RIT laid the foundation of my geekiness. | had the 
opportunity to learn the zone system from Willie Osterman, who 
worked with Ansel Adams. That level of control was something that | 
enjoyed. | was in photography school at the cusp of digital cameras 
and was told that, when it came to printing digital photographs, | 
should just keep clicking print until it looked good. As someone who 
was trained to exacting technical standards, | was shocked! | 
decided to go to graduate school in the printing school at RIT for my 
Masters of Science. While there, | focused on inkjet printing and 
had my thesis “High-Density Monochromatic Printing,” sponsored 
by Epson in 1999. 


In graduate school, | also printed using very high-quality IRIS inkjet 
printers and was learning the new print-on-demand technology that 
Epson was creating. That is where it clicked for me. It also helped 
to start my career as an educator. The department chair of the 
photography school asked me to stay behind for a year or two and 
teach the process for printing digitally to my former faculty on the 


weekends. Io this date, that is still the hardest thing | ever had to 
do. But it was also fun when one of my former faculty members 
fell asleep and | could walk over and kick their desk. All out of 
good fun! One specific faculty member would call me 
“Booksmart Boy” whenever he had digital printing questions, and 
that is how my studio name, Booksmart Studio,” was derived. 
The rest ts history! 


Lou Draper was a formative early mentor for you both as an 
artist and as a teacher. 


Lou himself was an incredible photographer and person. He 
worked with W. Eugene Smith and was a part of Kamoinge, which 
is a group formed to help push African-American photographers’ 
work further and to help them gain the exposure they deserve. 
Watching Lou work in the darkroom was like watching a magician 
reveal his best trick. He was a soft-spoken person who watched 
every detail of life and his surroundings. He wanted to see his 
students succeed and would put them before himself. 


In fact, in 2001, he pushed the gallery director to give me an 
exhibition at Mercer County Community College rather than 
himself. | had just returned from the Southwest Photography 
workshop held by RIT and had my first real body of work. He was 
proud of the work | created, and | believe he witnessed his 
influence in the book. | had the exhibition in November of 2001. 
and Lou passed away in the early Spring of 2002. His generosity 
is part of what led to my trying fo fill his large shoes when | took 
over as the coordinator of photography at MCCC. Io this day, | 
mimic the critiques he held, and now the students call it a 
“Kunsman Compliment” because if | say something nice, they 
know that following will be at least two things they can do to 
improve upon their work. 


RIT must be a great place to work. Equipment “heaven?" 


Honestly, | have been very fortunate over the past 16 years to 
build up my own workshop, Booksmart Studio, to be fully self- 
contained and equipped with everything | need. We have a book 


bindery, digital press, many wide-format machines, a darkroom, non- 
silver darkroom, and many scanners. A few RIT faculty spend time at 
my studio to create their work, which helps to foster a sense of 

community and exchange of ideas. 
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Studio View @Dan Hughes 


You teach a variety of courses. Do you have a favorite? 


| teach courses for the School of Photographic Arts and Sciences in 
all five Bachelor levels and the MFA program. | also teach in the 
Visual Communications Studies department at the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf. My favorite class is the Fine Print Workflow 
Class that | teach for both undergraduate and graduate students 
since this is genuinely my expertise. | have spent many years 
working with industry and teaching industry professionals about the 
geeky side of printing. This course allows me to teach students to 
see color and create their finished print with the intention they had at 
the time they pushed the trigger on their camera. This task entails a 
lot of critique and discussion about the visual elements of a 
photograph and the ways human beings see. The course requires 
students to rigorously test every component of their digital process- 


from size tests, to sharpening tests, through the creation of custom 
ICC profiles. By the end of the course, each student owns a unique 
personal digital workflow. One of my favorite aspects of the course 
is when the students go out and exhibit their work, and are asked 
whether the prints are digital or traditional. To me, that is a 
success! The course is the ultimate balance of the geek and the 
artist, just like the argument that occurs daily in my head. 


Tell more about NTID and your work there. 


The National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID) is a college at 
RIT that offers various levels of education to those that are deaf or 
hard-of-hearing. For some of the students, it is career training 
where they will earn an Associate degree and then go out into the 
workforce. Other students are directly admitted into a Bachelor’s 
program and others will transfer to other schools after earning their 
Associate degree. My primary role is to tutor the NTID students 
who are cross-registered in the photography department for 
academic success. Although | teach a wide range of classes at 
NTID, ironically, | do not teach actual photography courses. 


When | started teaching full-time, in 2012, one of my biggest 
challenges was to change the judgment that many deaf or hard-of- 
hearing students had encountered from faculty or the community. | 
began learning, and am still learning, ASL in order to communicate 
properly with my NTID students. Many of these students have 
incredible talent if they are provided the opportunity to showcase 
that talent. Often, they have not been pushed hard or provided the 
resources they need to succeed. Over the years, that has changed, 
and now many of our NT!D-supported students are stand-outs 
within the School of Photographic Arts & Sciences. 


You mentioned the “Kunsman Compliment.” Do your students 
think of you as a harsh critic? 


| can be hard-hearted or a soft-sell depending on how much work | 
know the student is putting into their work. | will give the shirt off my 
back for a student that is struggling but putting in the hours. But 


if a student is lazy and putting up good work, | will be as hard as | 
can on that student. Why? If they don't learn to work their tail off 
when in school, how will they make it in the real world when they 
need to work four times harder. My demand for a work ethic for the 
students comes from my upbringing as the son of a roofer who was 
pushed onto the roof to help beginning in the summer after 4th 
grade. | learned to work and knew that | wanted nothing to do with 
roofing after ten years of doing it during my summers as a youth. The 
work ethic that roofing instilled in me is how | can balance my family, 
teaching, business, and personal photography. 
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Critique with Kids ©Dan Hughes 


You must have plenty of fans, but how do you handle it when 
someone just doesn't "get it?" 


| wouldn't say that people do not get the work, but rather people 
think my current series is about obsolete technology or the new 
topographic. After all, who reads artist statements? | take the 
opportunity to explain what my project is about to those individuals 
and introduce the fact that it is more about visual sociology, 
economics, and geology of sorts. | explain that payphones are still 
utilized as lifelines in Rochester and many other cities throughout the 
US in which technology has left specific individuals behind due to 
social status. To demonstrate, | am recording the stories 

of individuals who still rely on the payphones. | plan on placing 


payphones in galleries where the viewers can pick up the receiver 
and hear their stories rather than by my telling it. Everyone 
should understand that payphones also serve as a social marker 
for individuals to quickly label and stigmatize certain areas of 
Rochester and the people who live there. In the end, my goal is to 
educate those individuals that easily dismiss my project and the 
individuals that live within these areas and maybe get them to 
think for 2-3 seconds before they label someone next time. 


Would you explain the black border around every image? 


The black border is actually the image of the edge of the film 
negative. My printing this way goes back to Lou Draper. Lou 
used to teach that everything in the frame should be there for a 
reason and that composition happens in the camera, before 
exposure. Working with my Wisner 4x5 camera on my project at 
Eastern State Penitentiary, | liked the encapsulation effect of 
keeping the borders of the Type 55 Polaroid film | used. When 
photographing now with my medium format Hassleblad, | show 
the edge for that encapsulation effect but also to inform viewers 
that this project is on film, not digital. Why? | want to emphasize 
that the project is about Rochester's shrinking economy after the 
demise of Kodak, Xerox, and Bausch & Lomb. 


You have a lot of sophisticated equipment. Is there anything 
that you find indispensable to your work? 


The number one thing that is indispensable to my work is 

my wide-angle lenses. All of my work since my days with Lou 
Draper has been created by utilizing wide-angle lenses, and 
people do not realize it. All of my payphone photographs are with 
one lens, my 40mm Hasselblad lens. Although | have other 
lenses for that camera, | use the 40mm 98% of the time because 
the field-of-view corresponds to how | actually see. For my 4x5 
camera, my lenses consist of a 47mm XL, 65mm, 90mm, and 
150mm. All but the 150mm are considered wide-angle lenses, 
and my 150mm may have seized up by this point because it is 
never used. 


What’s next on your schedule? How can we help publicize your 
near (and distant?) future? 


My book, Fake News, a photo-history of broadcast news in the 
Trump era, is currently in publication. | am promoting it with events 
before the election to get the news from the past four years 
rebroadcast. | also have several solo exhibitions for my series from 
the Eastern State Penitentiary, Thou Art... Will Give... scheduled 
throughout 2020-2021. However, my main focus is to keep working 
on Felicific Calculus so that | can start to apply for solo exhibitions 
and get the work out into the world. When | talk about the project 
with anyone on the streets of the United States, | can see the gears 
working in their head. That gets me excited and makes me want to 
create more photographs and have more discussions with people. 
Seeing my Hasselblad camera, people from all walks of life feel 
invited to talk with me; they understand that | am not the police or 
someone surveying the land. In Rochester, the number one question 
| get is, “Is that film?” followed by “Is it Kodak film?” which leads to 
various discussions. These conversations genuinely keep me going. 


| have a solo exhibition scheduled for April through July of 2021 at 
the CEPA Gallery in Buffalo, NY, supported by a Warhol Foundation 
grant. In that exhibition, | will have four floors to install the Felicific 
Calculus project. | intend to have my photographs displayed along 
with the maps of the payphone locations overlapping census data 
displayed as interactive maps. | will also have the payphones | have 
been purchasing installed in the gallery to help tell the story. The final 
part of the exhibition is a community engagement aspect where we 
will invite the Buffalo community to go out and photograph the 
payphones in their neighborhoods. Individuals will provide us with the 
address or cross-streets of the location where they photographed 
each payphone. We will then print 8x10 dye sublimation prints to be 
hung in the basement gallery, so their images become part of the 
exhibition. We plan a closing discussion to highlight the findings of 
the participatory community portion. 


That's all | have planned! 


Links 
https://www.erickunsman.com/ 
eric [at] erickunsman [dot] com 
www.booksmartstudio.com 
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Eleven 
This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." 
Eleven images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each 
e year. 
Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's 
Nn Uu work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole 
Magazine Purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters 
magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to support an 
editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each 
artist's own. 
This Month 
Multi-disciplinary artist, Christopher Paul Brown, is a photographer, film- 
maker, musician, and writer. He also practices “alchemy,” a process by which 
he converts abandoned industrial sites in Chicagoland's Fox River Valley to 
the opposite. In his abstract images, the reds, browns, and greys of oxidized 
metal, broken equipment, and weeds become blues, purples, greens and 
golds. Solids become transparent. Positives morph into negatives. His 
work is, according to him, play, and his artistic destinations are completely 
unknown to him until they appear, by a kind of involute magic, on the screen 
in front of him. Methods he developed as a performer and producer 
of improvisational music and experimental film show up again in the ways he 
inverts, reverses, separates, rephrases, combines, and transforms the parts 
of his visual compositions. This is art in the moment, not the spawn of photo 
history. This is not the staid and studied art of the academy; it is both antique 
and contemporary. It is alchemy. 





©Dek Unu Arts, 2020 How does an abandoned Toastmaster factory become an otherworldly vision 


Images: of both the past and the future? Christopher Paul Brown shows us how. 
©Christopher Paul Brown 





Patient Ninja, Abandon, 2000-2011 


Abandon can have positive connotations, such as, “She danced with abandon,” or 
negative, such as, “My father abandoned us when | was two." | like that about the 
title. It gives it more mileage. All the objects on view here were abandoned. They 
were abandoned from use, abandoned as trash and abandoned to the elements. 
The land on which they were tossed was also abandoned. Formerly it was a 
pristine forest (and source of food), or an orchard or a cow pasture. The land was 
abandoned from use except as a depository of trash. 


Along | came, with my newly mastered medium format camera (formerly a 35mm 
aficionado). | became interested in creating a portfolio series centered on these 
artifacts. | felt | knew the history of the region better than most, and | liked how 
these artifacts supported that history. You could say that | pursued this project 
with abandon. | trail-blazed and overcame ticks, mosquitoes, heat and humidity. 
a responsibilities at the time were all collaborative in nature, so the solitude 

of this project was invigorating. My goal was and Is alchemy. | want these 
abandoned, weathered artifacts, and their setting, to show you their inner beauty. 
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Tie Hols. Abaco 2000-2011 


So what is alchemy? Likely you picture a medieval man laboring to transmute 
lead into gold. If such a man succeeded, he likely took the secret to his grave. 
Chemistry is pure process. If five different people make aspirin, the outcome will 
be identical. In contrast, alchemy depends on the personal power of the person 
overseeing the process. The lynchpin of modern science is experimentation that 
can be replicated by other scientists; alchemists recognize that the success of 
one alchemist is not necessarily tranferable to others. 


My own interest in alchemy relates to Carl Jung and the surrealists. The idea of 
gold hidden within a person or thing, and the use of alchemical polarities as a 
means of releasing this higher energy, is the focus of this series, and of my art. 
When you view these images, it is my intention that something interesting, 
something opposite to trash, gains your attention. | have inverted the images. 
This inversion of polarities is a metaphor for turning trash into beauty. We may 
not notice the many shades of green surrounding us due to their almost constant 
presence. These shades of green become just a yackground. In contrast, these 
Images’ inverted colors are rare and capture your attention. 
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Broken Bird, Abandon, 2000-2011 


“They grew up on a surreal frontier; suburbia kissing the edges of rural America. 
As time passed, the not-so-distant big city expanded, its tentacles pel. and 
fattening, turning farmland and woods into malls, intersections, and ironically-titled 
residential housing tracts. As the foxes, deer, and magic fled this place they called 
home, their sense of unease grew. Poised to leave, to find new reservoirs of 
magic with which to ply their craft, they rediscovered an old and untainted source, 
ana began hammering on moonlight." 

— from the Random Touch CD, Hammering on Moonlight, copyright 2002 


| have found pleasure in exploring abandoned areas. Abandoned sections of 
gravel pits, 50 years on, are distinct, even exotic, ecosystems unto themselves. 
They are short on topsoil but water and sand are plentiful. Even rusting metal has 
a beauty, casting weather into the role of artist. These external conditions mirror 
the slow destructions and traumas every person suffers on this planet, and the 
revivification of these environments reflects the recoveries many of us have 
experienced. This is likely what draws me to alchemy. It fosters the confidence 
that all that’s damaged retains the spark of gold within. 
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Abandon, Abandon, 2 






000-2011 


the dark and the hidden 
our price of admission 


to the mysterious 
and the sublime 


we surf the illusion | 
seeking freedom and fusion 


adrift in a sea 
we call mine 


raised amidst our own sorrow 
we toast the you tomorrow 


that the sundered be whole 
in due time 


- from the Random Touch CD/DVD 
The You Tomorrow, 2004 
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Metal, Canvas and Flowers, Abandon, 2000-2011 


Let me tell you about joes Like astrology and palmistry, it reflects cycles, 
archetypes, and other powerful features saturating ordinary life. | investigated 
purer og? a few decades ago. What! found stunned me. | learned that, based 
on my birthdate, | was an eleven, which is considered a master number. The 
master numbers are 11, 22 and 33. 11 is about illumination, 22 about the master 
builder, and 33 about the avatar. The numbers continue with 44, 55, etc., but 
birthdates go no higher than 33. 


My music collaborator of 48 pears passed away last year. We were also photog- 
raphy collaborators back in the 1980s. He, too, was an 11. In addition, he was 
born exactly 11 months before me. 11 permeated our lives. We both had phone 
numbers that were 11s, social security numbers that were 11s and even master 
number street addresses. In 1979, before we knew about numerology, we co- 
founded the experimental music group Random Touch. With its letters trans- 
formed into numbers, the word “random” translates into the number 11 and 
“touch” translates into the number 22; so the name of our group is a 33, the 
a Numbers, frequency, and vibration are what lie below this manifested 
world. 








In my early days as a photographer, | explored two techniques that still appeal to 
me. One Is motion blurring and the second selective focus, showing different 
parts of an image in varying degrees of sharpness and blur. My early experiments 
were analog, but | particularly like to abuse features on digital cameras. The digital 
camera | had before my current camera was a Canon EOS 5D Mark III and | loved 
to abuse its in-camera HDR feature. Almost all digital cameras can assemble a 
middle exposure, an underexposure, and an sialyl pr image via algorithms to 
make a single image showing an extended range of lights and darks. However, 
the 5D Mark III's algorithms were unique and produced effects impossible to rep- 
licate with Photoshop. | would set the HDR mode and then move the camera 
around as it clicked off the three pictures. I'd move it forward and back, to the 
side, or rotate it up to 190 degrees or so. At first, | got mostly gobbledygook, but 
| began to learn its mysterious ways and, finally, could get a good image about 
20 or 25% of the time. My website, near the very bottom, has something called 
“Fractical Dubuque, 2015” which exhibits these outcomes. 








Former Toastmaster Factory, Abandon, 2000-2011 


“How wonderful that we have met with a paradox. Now we have some hope of 
making progress." - Niels Bohr 


| suspect that everything close to truth is paradoxical. Paradox also serves as an 
aspect of yey For a long time, | saw polarity as a bar magnet - one extreme 
pole on each end. Now| see it as a circle. The most sophisticated art can also be 
the most primitive. | have delved into my unconscious, in part via the book 
Initiation into Hermetics by Franz Bardon. My unconscious is still a trickster to 

my conscious self, and my conscious self can be a trickster to my unconscious self, 
but there has been some negotiation between the two. | believe we have agreed 
to disagree, but that is progress of a sort, yes? 


| am not sure there is any point to differentiating between the surprise, serendipity, 
and synchronicity that arrives via the universe at large and that which arrives via 
my unconscious. The universe and my unconscious may be two poles of the same 
penny Astrology offers an apt comparison here: the planets don’t drive human 

ehavior and human behavior doesn't drive the planets. One is the interior pole 
and one the exterior pole. They are one polarity and dance to the same tune. 








Thick Rusted Metal and Flora, Abandon, 2000-2011 


“Ancient metalworkers had no need to understand the molecular and sub-molecular 
complexities of their steel, bronze, copper, gold, and tin. They invented mystical powers 
to describe the unknown, while they continued to operate their forges and wield their 
hammers." 

— Frank Herbert, Heretics of Dune 


| like to think that some of the work | do with alchemy and polarities will one day 
be ied at and applied widely in society. | recognize that my uses are 
primitive and raw; it's inevitable that such new territory would first appear in this 
manner. One feature, however, that is vital to my work, is the incorporation of 
mystery. The mystery of the mechanism by which good art is made seems vital, 
as mystery is one of the most wonderful features of this world. It touches infinity 
without and infinity within. Living with no mystery whatsoever would be like living 
with perfect prophecy. With every moment predicted and expected, another key 
positive feature of this world would be ruined: surprise. | soend much time 

a at about the mechanism of creation/discovery. | like to gain apt metaphors, 
and I'd like to get better at art, but, if it were understood completely, then art as 
we know it would end. 








Broken Gravel Pit Train Loader, Abandon, 2000-2011 


“The creation of something new is not accompanied by the intellect but by the instinct 
acting from inner necessity." 
- Carl Jung 


The intellect is incapable of invention or creation. It has many uses, but this Is 
not one of them. If we look back, beyond the history written by the victors, we 
can see that most invention came about through the patient trial and error of 
amateurs, and often by accident. What | call play is also trial and error. | will try 
crazy things in Photoshop and they fail less often than might be expected. 
Alchemy stacks the deck in my favor. 


| never saw this broken gravel pit structure prior to photographing it around 
2008. | had been exploring the three miles of this river valley, between the towns 
of Algonquin and Carpentersville, for 45 years at that point. How could | overlook 
it for so long? By following my instinct. | returned to the places | liked best again 
and again. | knew there were areas | hadn't visited yet, but | viewed them as 
money in the bank. My exploration was the opposite of rational. | treated my 
exploration like an eight course meal; | never hurried to arrive at dessert. 
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Gravel Pit Structure, Abandon, 2000-2011 


| have always been attracted to the old and the worn. As a kid, everything from 
old buildings to fossils to ancient photos of my great-grandmother got my 
attention. | am convinced that buildings and objects that persist over time, 
Surviving wear and tear, are not examples of random events. There is some kind 
of energy, a sort of magic, that supports them. That magic translates into my 
photographs. In addition, old things are terrifically unique. There is all the 
energy that goes into making them originally, plus the energy of weather and 
time to morph them into agedness, plus the energy that allows them to persist 
and survive their morphing. The end result cannot be recreated in weeks or 
months. | also enjoy the mystery of speculating... What was it for? What did it 
originally look like? 








—: Cart Abortion 2000-201 1 


There has been an interesting pattern with my photography that's caught my 
attention. Again and again, I'll see buildings, a bridge, a tight collection of old 
cottonwoods... familiar objects will have been torn own, fall down or be 
removed after multiple photography shoots. Am | called to the place via intu- 
ition so that | can photograph them before they go away? Or is my energy/magic 
theory correct arid, by shooting them abundantly, | pull out the magic and leave 
them without protection? All of the oldest meta artifacts, dumped near to the 
water-powered factory (now revivified), disappeared in the late aughts. All that 
remains are indentations in ye groune. The area had come under the auspices 
of the Forest Preserve District of Kane County many years earlier. They may have 
seen the rusty metal as a liability risk, or they or their employees may have sold 
the scrap to the Chinese for profit. Of course, these events could be purely coin- 
cidental. In any event, | am glad to have photographed them in a timely fashion. 
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Hi, Christopher! You are a multi-disciplinary artist: music, film, 
performance, photography. 

| earned a BA in Film from Columbia College Chicago in 1980. 

| taught myself still photography and darkroom techniques at the 
same time. My first photo sale, to the collection of Standard Oil of 
Indiana, was followed by a solo show and appearances in mag- 
azines and art exhibitions. 
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Christopher Paul Brown 





After a long pause for parenting and work, | played in and pro- 
duced two bands, Random fouch and Bosch, and spent the next 
11 years making experimental music and videos. We performed 
live in the Chicago region and released 17 albums that saw radio 
play on US college radio stations as well as stations in London and 
Moscow. My videos appeared at South by Southwest, the New 
York Video Festival at Lincoln Center, the Boston Underground 
Video Festival, and many others, and my video, You Define Single 
File, was nominated for the Golden Gate Award at the 47th San 
Francisco International Film Festival. 


During that time, my photography remained mostly a private artistic 
pursuit. | bought a Mamiya medium format camera, moved into 


color and exhibited very large, four-by-four-foot prints in 2008 
and 2009. In 2013, | began playing with digital photography and 
decided fo return to the sustained marketing of my photographs. 
Since then, I've had numerous exhibitions, awards, and appear- 
ances in magazines, catalogs, and hard-cover books. In the last 
three years, | have exhibited twice in Rome, Italy, and once in 
Belgrade, Serbia. Ten images from my series Obscure Reveal 
were shown in a museum in Florida. 


Do you see a connection among your works in all the 
different media you've used? 


Everything I've done in art, video, and music has been based on 
improvisation and the straddling of polar opposites such as 
intent/openness, obscure/reveal and work/play. | expect surprise, 
synchronicity, and serendipity to show up in the final result. | 
have likened the work to alchemy, the process of revelation in 
which an artist uses the power of polarities to connect to new 
meanings. 


| was exposed fo this alchemical approach to making art via a 
dozen LSD trips between 1971 and 1975. Where | had once 
wished to work on the frontiers of science while pursuing art as a 
hobby, the experience of LSD showed me that the real frontier of 
our times is inner space and a deeper understanding of alchemy. 


Abandon? 


The title Abandon refers, of course to what happened to these 
objects. However, “abandon” also refers to a lack of inhibition or 
restraint. In my childhood, | had a one mile radius from my home 
at my disposal, but the area where these images were made was 
out-of-bounds by parental decree. We had to make sure we 
entered the area unseen from any houses or cars. Later, as an 
adult, my one, two, and three-hour safaris with my camera also 
felt like a state of abandon. Where might | go this time? How 
might | get there? What might | find? While | may have had 

a time limit, for the duration of each trip it was just me, my 


camera, and the hunt; the rest of the world fall away for a time. 


Many of us treasure that sensation of freedom, timelessness, 
and working in “the zone.” 


Yes, the zone. | lose myself there such that | sometimes don't entirely 
identify my work/play as my own. | see my hand in it, yet it also feels 
like a discovery of something pre-existing. As it’s being created, | feel 
more like a conduit or channel for energies beyond my ken. A trance- 
like state overcomes me, and all | Know is that I’m in the flow. When |! 
improvise music with two other musicians, the process is exponential, 
simply because three of us put out perhaps nine times the intention 





Flaming Guitar 
and openness of a single person. Almost always | entered a state 
where | have no awareness of my part. | only hear the whole, and 
my eyes may be closed. It’s like a train is roaring past me and | am 
supporting its passage. Sometimes, but more rarely, | move a step 
further into trance and | find myself in a play. | know my lines and my 
actions, and those of the people around me. As we act out this play 


the outcome is the music. | am like a vessel and the music is the 
liquid pouring out of me. It's like a lucid dream. Afterward, | 
neither remember making the piece nor entirely recognize it as 
my own. Art-making on my own is less dramatic, but! am still 
overtaken by a trance-like dreaminess. 


| come to art not just in the role of the alchemist, but also the 
mystic. | have talked to star-beings, trees have told me how they 
got the idea for veins, and | have altered the past. For those 
who understand astrology, | have Jupiter and Uranus in the 12th 
house, Pluto in the first house, 4 planets in water and none in 
earth, and my Moon is in Pisces. | am built to make art. | 
literally can’t help myself. 


This project has lasted 11 years! Are there advantages or 
disadvantages to long-term projects like this one? 


Well, it certainly served a good purpose. From 2000 to 2012, | 
produced, co-created and marketed 17 music albums, and from 
2002 to 2007 | made a similar number of experimental videos. 
These were each very collaborative affairs. The Abandon series 
and other series from that time frame gave me quality alone time 
in nature. | needed to get away from my computer and people 
and make art by myself. Photographing several big projects 
served these purposes grandly. 


Keep in mind that | probably felt | had an Abandon series by 
2005, but | just kept going out and finding more images to add to 
the series. Given my other commitments, it moved forward 
slowly at times, but | never wavered in my enjoyment and 
excitement. Aseries on my computer may contain 20-something, 
50-something, even 100-something images. When it comes time 
to choose ten or fourteen for a gallery or eleven for Dek Unu, it’s 
fun finding the right combination that works both singly and as 
part of the whole. 


Experimental art has friends and foes. How do you react to 
people who “just don't get it?” 

After digesting a periodical in which three of my works were pub- 
lished, a musician friend said he loved my work, that he really 
enjoyed a lot of the writing, and while none of the other art was bad, 
it differed from mine in one way. He said that when he looked at the 
other art he felt it was saying, “Let me show you my imagination.” 
Whereas looking at mine incited his imagination. 


Everyone has different aesthetics. One person's favorite color is 
blue and another's Is yellow. I’m delighted that some people do like 
my work, and | love these artifacts of my work/play, but | don't 
expect everyone to feel the same. One of my brothers and a close 
friend both love much of my art but are disinterested in entire 
subsets. That said, | feel a little irked when | suspect my art is 
dismissed for ideological reasons. I’m thinking along the line of Tom 
Wolfe’s The Painted Word here. 


| have a theory about people having invisible antennae. | believe 
that all thoughts and changes come from outside our world. Think 
Plato's cave, where the viewers of shadows are unaware of the fire 
casting them. Think of the invention of calculus or manned flight. In 
each case widely separated people invented these things indepen- 
dently and at the same time. | believe this is because the ideas of 
calculus and manned flight were saturating the ether at each of 
these times. But thoughts can only be picked up when the receiver 
has the right antennae configuration. So what happens first Is that 
some of the people grow new antennae, and then the idea is 
released. This minority with the new antennae get the idea, and a 
subset of them begin acting on it, and a further subset succeed. 
The same thing happens with art and music. What would a 
contemporary of Bernini make of the work of Milton Avery or Helen 
Frankenthaler? Likely they couldn't make anything of it. They 
wouldn't have the antennae, so they wouldn't have the aesthetics 
and certainly not the context. | suspect that over time more people 
will have newly configured antennae and the consequent aesthetics 
will allow them to grok not just my work, but many other new things. 


Some say the most expensive art supply is time. How do you 
balance family / art / real life commitments? 





Family 


| managed these poorly in the old days. Both my first and 
second wives viewed my art and music as if they were my 
mistresses. Since | am American and not French, this was a 
problem. | have since solved it by divorcing twice and dating 
infrequently. | do have five kids, and, until last year, the 
youngest three were homeschooled. This meant a lot of driving 
to tutors and classes around town, but this just served as a 
break from the computer. When they were younger, we might, 
on a Tuesday morning, watch Pee Wee’s Playhouse for an hour 
over breakfast. | would gladly forego a stretch at the computer 
to hang with them and | have always been good at working for 
just 20 minutes when the time arises. When possible | leave a 
project at an attractive point, where the tedious setup is already 
done. As a result, | can gleefully start my day with a cup of tea 
and Photoshop, before even reading my email. It's been easy 
for me these past 19 years as | sold my equity in a private 
company to a public company in 2000. | haven’t had a “day” 
job since mid 2001. 


There's a moment when both the shutter and photography 
“click.” Do you remember making your first decent photo? 


During winter break of my ‘77/78 college year, | bought a Contax 
RTS 35mm camera and a Zeiss lens. | carried it everywhere and 
shot a lot on the streets of Chicago’s loop. One day on Wabash | 
shot out of a cab (or the el train — it was a while ago) and caught a 
young man running. Later, with a loupe and the contact print, | saw 
that part of his image was blurred with motion and that made the 
image magic; all around him was a faithful, if black and white, 
reproduction of the scene of the street, people, and a store. The 
blur alone was something the everyday eye doesn’t encounter. | 
hadn't yet found Lartigue. | saw with that image that photography’s 
limits were where its best assets lay, and | felt inspired to play and 
dance around those limits. The image also confirmed that the 
camera was right for me. 


Do you remember the person who first steered you into the 
arts? Other mentors or influences? 


| remember vividly sitting in the fourth grade while the “art lady” 
visited our class. She was a volunteer with an interest in art and 
would arrive armed with 8” X 10” prints of famous artwork and 
stories about the artists. The day she showed us a Wassily 
Kandinsky was a revelation to me. It was like the world changed 
and | could never go back to the previous normal. Subsequent 
artists rocked me, but never so much as that day in class. I’ve 
already given a shout out to Lartigue, but | particularly identify Milton 
Avery, Georges Braque, Harry Partch, Theodor Geisel and Vincent 
van Gogh as influencers. The ones who trusted themselves, no 
matter where their art took them, helped to show me the way. 


Over the years, what have you found most satisfying about 
this work? 


My satisfaction comes from several sources. | adore when | am 
surprised. I'll try something unexpected and boom - it’s a home 
run hit, and | didn’t see it coming. Marketing success is always 


Satisfying. These artifacts | discover/create all want to be seen, 
so it feels good when someone wants to display them. Lastly, | 
find satisfaction in the simple process of working on a piece of 
art. This is the exact opposite pole to the unexpected surprise. 
Many times | am working on something that will never see the 
light of day, though | don't yet know that. | am tweaking and 
polishing and improving it, slow minute by slow minute, hopeful 
it will emerge as something beyond the ordinary. Although 
photo-manipulation is often slow, it is bliss when | find the same 
non-stop, in-the-moment flow that | achieved through my work 
in purely improvised music. 


And the most difficult thing? 


The most difficult feature of my work is my reliance on compu- 
ters. The endless upgrades to operating systems and the need 
to access the internet mean that | have to buy new equipment 
periodically and that entails reloading software and this often 
means a diminished quality of software. Adobe continually 
dumbs down Photoshop in order to appeal fo casual users. | 
use an old version, CS6, which is not officially supported. Lastly, 
it's a big job to keep my electronic file storage safe and backed 
up. I’ve seen many disk failures; my 15 TB Drobo once failed on 
its internal system, and | couldn't get my files back for months 
(Drobo customer support draws from the shallow end of the 
pool). | moved out of the Chicago area in 2011 and no longer 
have access to top-notch Apple computer gurus. 


The biggest issue for me is the static quality of working on a 
computer. Ergonomically, it is inferior to the darkroom, music- 
making, and even video making. Only fiction writing is equally 
Static. This means that only in the morning can | go three or four 
hours straight. After that, | seldom exceed two-hour increments. 
Living, working, and sleeping in the same space means | often 
have to get away in my car. Often | go to coffee shops and have 
tea and visit with friends. 


Artists are often out-spoken critics. Are you drawn to any 
particular style or approach? Anything that turns you off? 


Goodness, don't get me started! 


What turns me off? The conflation of artistic photo-journalism with 
art. Art as activism. Art as concept. Photography as separate 
from art. Art as a Disneyland ride... 


Among the most highly paid living artists, | like only David Hockney. 
The rest strike me as imposters. In all this there are exceptions to 
the rule, but the exceptions are akin to the suburban Ohio housewife 
who has a monster casino win at the slots; these exceptions are 
there to give the appearance that it is not a corrupt system. 


We live in an upside-down world. The Hindus captured it well when 
they identified the past 5,000 years as the Kali Yuga. They say this 
period is identified by leaders who are the worst people for the job 
(politicians, business people, bureaucrats, spiritual leaders, artists, 
musicians, entertainers) and by everyone being a slave to their 
tongue (gossip, opinions, food, drink, sex). Our society has replaced 
the prominence of traditional religion with the hidden religion of 
science. The mind, which at best Is a disciplined servant, has been 
raised to the status of master. We approach the unknowable not 
through priests but via doctors and prostituting science researchers. 
We conflate the income-generating novelties created by engineers 
with lofty science. 


In the arts, we teach everyone, from the blue-collar to the uber- 
wealthy, that art is foo arcane to be understood without 
interpretation. In my view, words can describe 50% of the world 
ordinarily. Poets may expand this to 55%. Yet we are told by 
authorities that the world is comprehensible only through words. 
Ambitious bureaucrats choose which artists gain access to the 
middle tiers, and art advisors choose which artists achieve the upper 
tiers. Both hang their methods on words instead of art. 


Thanks, Chris. Great fun! How can we keep in touch? 


| have work in "The Shape of Things” at Praxis Gallery, Min- 
neapolis, from October 24 to November 16. | will be in the 
November issue of Jatterhood Review and the Fall 2020 
issue of Gasher Magazine will include six of my pieces 
starting December 1. And I'm always at my links: 


https://www.christopherpaulbrown.com/ 
https://christopherpaulbrown.blogspot.com/ 


Email inquiries: ch33 [at] runbox [dot] com 
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Eleven 
_ This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." 

e Eleven images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each 

year. 
Yn) ul Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's 

work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole 
purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters 
magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to support an 
editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each 
artist's own. 
This Month 
Florida photographer Charles Titterington’s surreal conceptual images grow 
from the same famously strange Southern roots as Flannery O’Connor’s 
short stories, William Faulkner's novels, and the photographs of Clarence 
John Laughlin. Though he lives and works in modernized and Disneyfied 
central Florida, his images include swamps and serpents, mysteries and 
metaphors, executed in folded darknesses with shocks of blue, green, and 
red. The emotional atmospheres he creates come from careful planning, 
theatrical staging, and mastery of camera craft. Each photograph could be a 
still from a film, the frame capturing its subject suspended in time, in splendid 
isolation. 





Magazine 


Titterington literally builds his images. The process often begins with 

Carpentry and the tools in his workshed long before he breaks out the Canon 

and the Godox and the Lightroom. Usually using scavenged wood and 

backyard settings, he builds toward his final concept one nail at a time. 

Although his constructions are disassembled and repurposed and his 

property returns to normal when a shoot is done, the images stick in memory, 
©Dek Unu Arts, 2020 "epeating when one least expects them. Listen for the echoes. 


Images: 
©Charles Titterington 





Breaking Pointe 


Balancing the contrast between beauty and pain. These words did not come to mind the first 
time this idea came to me. | am looking back at all of the dance images | have taken over the 
years, especially dancers on pointe. The words now stand out for me. | have spent a lot of time 
in dance studios watching my wife and daughters learn to dance and teach over the years. It 

is normal to see mirrors on the walls in a dance studio. Mirrors are helpful tools to assist young 
dancers in learning. | have always been captivated by mirrors, especially broken ones. | love 
the obscured vision of perception they give. 








Nature’s Embrace 


This is one of my images that has had its share of responses from positive to negative. | 
welcome them all with open arms. We all have different stories, and they are all worthy of an 
open ear. This shoot was an experiment, two creative minds working together to find an image. 
The simplicity of the nude subject in nature was ideal for the experiment. The name Nature's 
Embrace opens the image to interpretation by the viewer. | honestly have a hard time finding 
the words when naming some pieces and this was one of them; but, when it hit me, it stuck. 








Full Bloom 


“Looking past the facade, the underlying details appear in full bloom. Welcoming a new 
perception, love can be both aesthetic and explosive within the same moment.” 
2018 Charles Titterington 


These are the words | wrote to go with this piece. For me, growing up in a broken home 
had its ups and downs. Lessons to be learned, and, now, having a few years under my belt, 
being married for twenty-four years is an unheard-of thing compared to what | grew up 
knowing. Nobody is perfect and things always change. Love is diverse and follows nobody's 
rules. The lessons never stop when loving someone. 








Awakening 


Awakening is one of those pieces that, for some reason, | was bound and determined to create. 
This life-size music box was constructed in the middle of the rainy season during my already 
hectic work schedule. This idea sat festering for some time before it broke ground, and | com- 
mitted to the idea. My backyard would be the backdrop. Once | started, it would be six months 
before | finished. 


| admit | have an attraction to broken things. The idea began with the concept of a girl coming 
across a life-size damaged music box with a ballerina. Her curiosity compels her to turn the key 
to see if it works. My interest in fairy tales brought me to the table, then adding darker undertones 
added texture to help tell my story. 








Dancer Unleashed 


This image showcases one of the first large props | built. | have a hard time letting things go 

to waste when an opportunity presents itself. A family member was rebuilding an old roof and 
a lot of wood was to become trash. My interest in texture and old broken things kicked in, and 

| offered to take some of the wood, including a large, heavy crate, off theirhands. Soon after, 
it was in my back yard. Somewhere around Halloween that year, | began playing around with 
ideas and, as | have dancers at home, Dancer Unleashed was born. 








Swamp Reflections 


| do a lot of experimenting during my creative process. | might have one or two ideas to start 
with, but things happen; so, | try to move on and make the best of the time | have to create. 
This shot was staged in the middle of Shingle Creek with the idea of using a mirror in the mix. 
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Ona:to 
Art touches both the emotions and the intellect; although its lessons are not always simple, 
art educates. Ona:to is a celebration of rarity and a lesson in looking deeper. Alopecia is a rare 
autoimmune disorder that causes the body to attack its hair follicles leading to temporary or 
permanent hair loss. This condition is not particular to age, sex, or ethnicity. It often appears 
during childhood and can be different for everyone who has it. Although it is not communicable 
or disfiguring, those who suffer from alopecia are often stigmatized by people ignorant of the 
disease. The Eastern Indigo snake is also rare, a species that grows to seven feet in length. 
Although some, in ignorance, fear it, it is actually non-venomous, easygoing, and an asset in 
the environment. Being blinded by ignorance is never healthy. Through education, we learn 
about things we do not understand. 


The name Ona:to is a Kanien’Keha (Mohawk) word translated to “snake, black.” This is an 
endangered lroquoian language currently spoken by 3,500 people of the Mohawk Nation. 
To learn more: https://www.charlestitterington.com/onato. 








Glass Walls 


| am continually looking for new ways to experiment with ideas and how to use my equipment. 
Not having a studio leaves me to chance; when an opportunity presents itself, | have to take It. 
My wife received a reasonably large fish tank, and it fit the bill for an idea | had on the back 
burner. 


The concept called for one model (my wife) to be in the fish tank with fish. | staged all of this in 
our front yard. | used a blackout cloth to give depth and hide the distractions right behind her. 
Once things were ready, | introduced the fish and baby turtles into the mix and finished it off 
with my wife in the water for the final image. As soon as we finished, the yard got some water, 
and | turned the tank into an upgraded enclosure for Elvira, the Eastern Indigo. 








Assent 


This image was created the same day as Swamp Reflections. We were again experimenting 
with emotional storytelling with mirrors. | like to find objects that have a character that adds 
depth and mood to the scene. This antique mirror was bought just as you see it, broken. 


| remember the day well. | inquired about the price when | saw it. The shop owner suggested 
replacing the mirror. | told him that the mirror is why | was interested in buying it. | see myself 
as broken; | have ever since | was a child. Broken mirrors are, in ways, an extension of my 
self, and echo the pain that seeps through in some of my work. 








Affliction 


This image is a fine example of when ideas get thrown out, and you roll with it. This shoot was 
fun and, although we did not have a lot of time, we made things work and spent the time wisely. 
When my original idea did not pan out, we started experimenting. In the end, this is the image 
that came out. For me, in this image, the color red represents passion and how we can get 
wrapped up in it. Passion has so many meanings to me, and we all have our passions in life. 
Just like love, it comes in all shapes and sizes. 








Dark Descent 


In search of new perceptions of portraiture, | enlisted my treasured Ikelite camera housing to 
achieve this image. Working underwater is relatively new to me, but my eagerness to explore 
and experiment keeps me learning. | have always loved the water in Florida. The tannin 
waiters in the swamps adds just the right amount of obscurity to my images. It might be the 
beginning of a new part of my journey working in the water this way. | have plans to get 
certified for scuba so that | can open up my possibilities. 





Dek Unu has never featured a former alligator wrangler before! 


| worked at Gatorland in my late teens, providing education programs 
to guests while working with live animals, including the Gator 
Wrestling Show, Gator Jumparoo, and Snakes of Florida. But, before 
that, | took my first job as a photographer with a local medieval- 
themed dinner show; and | have a picture of myself in a tunic and 
tights in my high school yearbook to prove it. | bounced between 
animal-related jobs (horses, gators, snakes, and bears) and photog- 
raphy until a venue photography job opened up with Sharpshooter 
Imaging at Walt Disney World parks and restaurants. 





Charles Titterington 


Your work is so technically and aesthetically accomplished; do 
you have formal training in photography or other arts? 


I'm entirely self-taught beyond what | learned through the public 
school system. A photo class in high school, followed by two years 
as a yearbook photographer, got me started, but I've always had a 
high level of self-motivation and an eagerness to experiment. That, 
and a lifetime of experiences, have inspired me and driven me to 
learn by doing. 


Fine art photography is a tough path, financially, for a 
person with a family. How have you made it work? 


In 2001, the year my first daughter was born, | started doing 
event photography, stills and videos for meetings, conventions, 
and shows, including ballroom dance competitions around the 
United States and internationally. Between photo contracts, | 
took jobs as a Teamsters union forklift operator and | still do this 
today, working large trade shows that come to Orlando, IAAPA, 
NPE, HIMMS, PGA, etc. 


During the early years of working events, | only dabbled in art 
photography, leaving my creativity on the back burner. It drove 
me crazy. | was continually chasing the REAL JOBI | honestly 
wanted to just be home with my family and make a living doing 
what | love. | started my own business, doing events, portraits, 
and photo services, in the middle of trying to balance family life, 
multiple outside photography jobs, and union work all at the 
same time. The past several years have been more stable, 
more union work, less travel. | started a new business as 
Charles Titterington, LLC, focused on the creative side, and, 
now, | can think more about my family and my art. It has not 
been an easy road. 


Your resumé suggests you are still wrangling reptiles? 


In 2010, my wife founded her business, Swamp Girl 
Adventures, a non-profit to promote conservation of wildlife and 
habitats and to assist in the care and rehabilitation of animals in 
need. As the volunteer art director for Swamp Girl, | do 
photography, graphics, product design, website design, animal 
enclosure design, construction, and maintenance, animal 
husbandry and care. 


Have a look at videos from Swamp Girl Adventures on youtube 
and see more on her website: www.swampgirladventures org. 


Your images are carefully planned, often with staging or sets. 
Must be expensive? Time-consuming? Both? 


| don't have an air-conditioned studio space where | can build and 
store sets, so my back yard is quite often my location. Low overhead is 
a plus. | actually repurpose a lot of wood, particularly for small 
projects. | try my best not to spend anything unless | have to. In 
Florida, especially during the rainy season, sets get wet and progress 
slows down. Working with mother nature requires love and respect for 
her time schedule. As frustrating as it is, | love the rain and all ifs 
beautiful fury. Losing trees and flooding in the yard and workshed are 
just a couple of the challenges from the weather over the years. 


My image "Awakening" involved creating a very large set. | spent 6 
months working my job, coming home, and putting in more hours 
building between storms. Finally, one evening, after my daughters got 
home from their long day with school and dance lessons, about 9:30 
PM, we set up, resolved the lighting challenges, and got the shotsll 





The time-lapse video illustrates the process of creating and 
executing "Awakening." After all the work, two days later, | 
moved on, repurposing a lot of the wood for animal 
enclosures or other needed projects. 


When you're not working with props in your back yard, 
you find beautiful Florida landscapes. Any favorites? 


have a love for the outdoors. It honestly captivates me, and 
it eases my mind. | love hiking, camping, and everything 
under the stars. There are a few places that | have fre- 
quented because of the look and accessibility. Most are at a 
distance, and planning can be a big challenge, especially 
since Covid-19. There are areas around St. Cloud that have 
beautiful oak hammocks, which can be seen in my piece 
“Nature's Embrace.” Another favorite is off Shingle Creek, in 
Kissimmee, where | found "Dark Descent" and "Swamp 
Reflections." 


| was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and raised In 
Kissimmee, Florida. My mother moved here when | was six 
years old. Once | got used to the expansive skyline it, really 
Started to grow on me. The stormsl!! | fell in love with the 
lightning storms and the rain. By nature, | feel | am nomadic. |! 
| love seeing new places and picking up and moving would 
be easy for me. My real roots run deep, so everything leads 
to Mother Earth, and | won't have enough time to see it all. 


Loving the adventure just getting outdoors usually inspires 
me to shoot. The locations can come out of nowhere. Subject 
changes from moment to moment. | enjoy taking photos of 
trees, flowing water, bees, flowers, animals, whatever moves 
me at the moment. Sometimes | find little things that surprise 
me, like a dead fly attached to a tree branch by spider 
webbing. Yes, | took the shot! | am both a nature lover and a 
lover of the human condition. As uncomfortable as they both 
can make us feel, we must learn to find harmony in contrast. 


Traditional? Digital? Both’? 


| would have to say both. | started analog and, for me, it is more of 
an intimate experience than digital's quick gratification. | have a 
shop full of fools, so why not have a variety of cameras? | do not 
use my 4x5 sheet film camera often. But when | do, it is a beautiful 
experience. Chasing the light and the experience Is an adventure. 


My current camera toolbox contains: Canon 5D Mill, 24-105mm 1:4L, 
17-40mm 1:4L,70-200mm 1:2.8L, 100mm 1:2.8L, Ikelite 200DL 
waterproof camera housing. Lights include: 2 Alienbee 800s, 1 Godox 
AD400, 1 AD200, 2 LumeCubes, and an Ikelite DS160 for working 
underwater. 


Your images are thoroughly polished. What do you use for post 
production? Software? Tools? Tricks? 


| have learned to cherish Lightroom as my go-fo for separating the 
images that | like and basic editing. For more in-depth details, | use 
Photoshop, which | have used since version 5.5. | am an Adobe fan 
for sure. | had used a 5x/ Wacom tablet for years, but last year | 
made the jump to the Cintig Pro and well... as someone who has 
drawn my whole life, | have to say it finally feels normal to edit 
directly on the image. | was never a mouse fan! 


Although | use a digital camera mostly these days, | often treat my 
image process as if | am shooting film, managing composition, scene, 
and exposure in the camera. When everything clicks with the idea in 
my head, | call it. Bringing it into Lightroom is when | get a complete 
sense of what | have to work with. If! do any editing, | fall back to the 
original feeling of the photo. For me, it is a moment of excitement, the 
visual stimulus that a great image gives you. 


Although they all relate to your style, each image in this 
collection stands alone. Do you also work in series? 

| do not feel | have just one set way of working. | evolve my perception 
as | see fit for the story | wish to tell. Some of my pieces are only about 


one idea and one image. Others | experiment with concepts 
until | get something | like. | am actually working on a series 
that is developing from my images of dancers on pointe. My 
wife teaches dance and my daughters, Vala and Calla, have 
danced since they were three years old, so | know the 
subject well. | prefer the flexibility to adapt to elements 
versus being bound in one box. 





What about mentors or influences? Anyone who's been 
particularly helpful to your career? 


My wife, Kim, has been a driving force for years. She helps 
me whenever she can. She has been a part of many of my 
projects over the years and will always be my #1. My 
daughters both have inspired me to keep moving and never 
give up. | love getting their opinion about my work or any 
project. We all live in a fast-paced lifestyle, definitely not a 
boring household! And, Thomas McMahon, my father-in- 
law, an amazing man and the father | never had, has taught 
me so much, and | am sure it is only a small piece of the 
knowledge he has to offer. | had no clue what | was in for 
when | married a mechanic's daughter. He has taught me to 
be resourceful and how to find a way to get things done. 


Finally, If it were not for the models that have been willing to work 
with me over the years, | would not have created any of the images 
that | have today. Thank you all! 





What's the most satisfying thing for you about this work? What 
keeps you going? 


| honestly really enjoy the time to experiment with ideas. If a concept 
haunts me, it fends to drive me nuts until | start my experimenting 
process. 


To express my emotions through this medium empowers me to keep 
going. There is a level of solace that | feel when | finish some work. Not 
all of my work is dark, although | think it can be perceived that way. 
There is a level of honesty in my work. | enjoy showcasing the various 
mood swings in life. When | walk through a piece of land scorched from 
a prescribed burn, | see the destruction, but | also see the life, the the 
endurance that survives the fire. | aim to capture the emotion and 
honesty that is just under the surface. 


What's the art climate like in Florida? 


| like to think | can make my art wherever | am; but being an 
artist in Florida is an excellent thing for me. | have many 
lush backgrounds to utilize, but there's a big world out there 
that | still need to explore. 


Joining the Tampa Bay Society of Photographic Artists has 
opened me up to learning more about the business of fine 
art photography. The networking opportunities are always a 
plus, and it is wonderful to be around other creative minds. 
I've found more comfort with my work and found many 
opportunities to be involved in showcasing artwork in various 
locations. 


| have received recognition for my piece “Ona:to" twice in 
the past few months. The first was with my submission of 
“Ona:to" to the FMoPA annual members show. | placed 3rd 
in the Conceptual category, and recently it was a 

nominee for Fine Art through the Black & White Spider 
Awards. 


What's next? Plans and projects for the future? 


| do have a few projects that are in planning, more on the 
back burner at the moment. When it actually happens is a 
big question due to finances. Covid has put a halt on my day 
job, so things have been complicated. At Swamp Girl 
Adventures, we are documenting a project studying the 
diseases affecting Gopher tortoises and box turtles in 
Florida. | have plans for my Ikelite Camera housing and the 
Ikelite DS160 light; the idea of shooting rain or shine in 
Florida sounds fun! This piece of equipment has opened up 
what was once a limitation of experimentation with my 
camera. Most of all, | would love to attend an in-person 
event again. There is something special about seeing 
people in person, answering questions, and just enjoying 
some social time. 


Thanks, Charles. May we share your links to stay in 
touch? 


https://www.charlestitterington.com 
https://www.instagram.com/charlestitterington/ 


Email inquiries: 
info [at] charlestitterington [dot] com 
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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, 
at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


In touch with photography’s Victorian roots, Rachel Portesi uses a very 
old-fashioned photo medium to examine an array of issues and ideas 
particularly pertinent to women and women artists both then and now. Her 
“Hair Portraits” are reminders of the historical role of coiffure as a social 
signifier communicating everything from age, income, religion, nationality, 
and marital status to deeply-personal messages about self-image, attitude 
toward authority, and, sometimes, appetite for adventure! These are 
adventurous artworks, the unpredictable nature of the wet plate collodion 
process, and the demands of the time and engineering required to 
execute Portesi’s portraits, make each image’s appearance in the fixer a 
Surprise, a delight or a disappointment, but Rachel relishes the challenge. 
Indeed, for her, a large part of the attraction of the tintype process is that, 
unlike contemporary digital photography, which allows hundreds of 
exposures per hour with the ready option of perfecting edits in Photoshop, 
tintype is one-and-done, the “magical” result is always unique and finished 
in the final rinse. Like the Victorians, who were famously students of 
Nature, Portesi integrates natural objects: flowers, leaves, twigs, and 
vines, in extraordinary, architected, distinctly feminine symbols of 
patience, wisdom, strength, and creativity. D> 


My images are similar to journal entries. They're feelings | am sorting out that don't necessarily 
make sense at the time. My first interpretations are not always accurate, because my thoughts 
and feelings are subjective, like song lyrics, or a book. The meaning changes with time and 
perspective. | have another, earlier body of work that | intended as a celebration of woman- 
hood, only, months later, to realize | was dressing up fear and insecurity. Now, when | look at 
those images, | can see the vulnerability in them, and the lies | was telling myself at the time. 
The project actually enabled me to endure the difficulties until | felt strong enough to face them. 


This image represents the strength that my young models have, their internal power. | like it 
that it looks like | have discovered an ancient matriarchal tribe. 





Aging frightened me, in part, because | didn't have a picture of what it could be. The psycho- 
analyst Frieda Fromm-Reichman said, “A door is closing behind us and we turn sorrowfully to 
watch it close and do not discover, until we are wrenched away, the one opening ahead.” 
Carolyn G. Heilbrun, author of A Woman's Life, goes even further: “Some never discover It, 
because we cannot believe it is there.” 


| really worried that being older meant not having a voice, that no one cares about older women. 
| thought that to be an older woman was to be invisible and ignored. While in society that is 
largely true, the real problem is within me. | realized I'd been discounting women myself and 
not listening to them. | spent some time thinking about this misogyny in my own head. So, 
while I'm sure those negative voices came from socialized conditioning, | chose to start listen- 
ing to women myself. 





| have always put the needs of others first. | think it was easier to do it that way. If someone 
else is the front man, my ass Is not on the line; | am not responsible. | truly lacked the courage 
to get behind myself and go for my own dreams; | even lacked the courage to name the dreams. 
| have been blown this way and that in life, taking opportunities that arose, but, in some ways, 
never choosing my own course. I'm not complaining or looking back with regret. Being easy 
and open-minded has led to great and exciting adventures. It is just that, for the next part of 


my life, | want to take charge. 





| want the people looking at these images to see beyond surface beauty to see the inherent 
power in femaleness, the energy that pulls from history, from the sheer strength it takes to be 
a woman being pulled in a thousand directions at once. Women are faced with the expectation 
and pressure of being too many different things and filling several roles all at the same time. 


When | visited the Louise Bourgeois exhibit at MoMA, | was floored by the exhibition. | saw 
how much her own hair played a role in her female identity and sexuality her art work. It in- 
spired me to work directly from her Femme series to create this quadriptych homage. 





This piece is about how we build ourselves from the people around us. Like the grafting of a 
fruit tree, in many ways, we emulate others as we are forming ourselves. 


Carolyn G. Heilbrun got it right, | think, when she said: “Women become ourselves after 50 - we 
leave behind this female impersonator role and drop a lot of baggage and really become much 
more ourselves.” Once | looked at the older women around me, | could see the truth in that 
statement and even feel a bit more free myself. 





This image was made of my model Isabel. It's about her grandmother, and 
the tactile experience of poking her fingers through her Abuelita’s lace 
tablecloth when she was a small child. 





| think that part of the beauty of shooting tintypes is that, with the setup and lengthy exposure 
time, it all takes too long for people to hold up a fagade. It reminds me of The Screen Tests, 
by Andy Warhol, in which he filmed people, unscripted, just sitting for around three minutes. At 
first they are composed, putting on the face they want to show the world; but slowly they shift, 
unable to hold on the whole time. You can watch as their self-consciousness fades and, in the 
end, it feels like they are revealed. 


Tintypes are that way, too. They take so long to make and the exposure is so long that, partic- 
ularly in historical images, the subjects can can look stiff. Still, something else emerges in them 
that is difficult to describe. They catch something not seen by the eye. Like the “aura” photo- 
graphs, it feels like they can show you something of yourself you're not aware of. You look at 
yourself in a new light. It is easy to see how in the early days of photography people worried 
that making an image stole part of their soul. 





| am thankful to be living in a time when aging is being viewed differently; even having this 
interview is testimony to that. I'm around the corner from 50, and the fact that | can be an 
emerging artist after a lifetime of working is a wonderful thing. | think that, in the past, I'd be 
irrelevant, over, done. Which is really interesting because | feel like | am just getting started 
and, perhaps, the world as it is now can allow for that. 





‘If | take death into my own life, acknowledge it, and face it squarely, | will free myself from the 
anxiety of death and the pettiness of life — and only then will | be free to become myself.” 
- Heidegger 


This image is about my trying to become comfortable with my own mortality and trying to use that 
as a catalyst for living more bravely. | remember when | first realized that | was going to die, that 
we all were, and that to be alive means to someday not be alive. When | was 16, | had a panic 
attack about death. 


But the real moment | learned about death was at age 25, when my then 19-year-old cousin, 
scott, drowned. That's when it really hit home. Death comes for us all and we don't know when. 


The death of my cousin was crushing. The true realization of my own mortality at first left me 
dumfounded and paralyzed, but ultimately motivated me to live. | faced my fears, went back to 
school and wrote my undergraduate thesis. That was first time | was brave enough express my 
Own Voice. 





While working with my models, | was retelling my life story, revisiting the challenges | faced 
personally. Thinking of my mom’s life, fraught with abuse, that left her a fractured person. She 
was only 20 when she had me. | realized my models are around the same age. They're also 
the same age | was when | got pregnant the first time and opted to terminate. Furthermore, 
they're now the age that child would have been. | thought of how our lives had all been formed 
so differently, how we had all taken different paths. While my models are very much their own 
people, they all came to represent me, my mother, my unborn child. It felt like we were all there 
together to retell my life story, and nurture each other. | forgave my young, damaged mother. 

| also forgave myself as | celebrated these young women, who are far more powerful and secure 
than either my mother or | were at that age. 


ja 





These are from a group of images titled Floating. They're about existing with uncertainty when 
it feels the very ground you are standing on has dropped out from beneath you. At other times 
in my life, that feeling has called me to sudden action, to change something drastic in my life, 
to distract myself. This time, | wanted that uncertainty to linger, and to trust that the right path 
would open up. 
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What attracted you to tintype? A person? A workshop? The 
general revival of interest in photography's "roots?" 


| love film and analog creative materials in general, and | have been 
shooting polaroid since 1995. With polaroid, | especially liked it that 
what caught my eye was never what |! got in the end. | liked the 
waiting for the image to develop, the instant gratification, the feeling 
of Christmas when peeling back the paper to see what happened. 
and the way each polaroid image is one of a kind. However, Polaroid 
stopped making the film and Fuji stopped making its compatible 
instant film in 2016. | didn't want to buy discontinued film at twice the 
price, so it was time to move on. 





Rachel Portesi 
©Mike Crane 


Eventually, an even older, more finicky, time-consuming way of 
making “instant pictures” caught my attention, wet plate collodion 
tintypes. Somehow the much slower, but still “instant,” process of 
wet plate photography holds the same magic. When the exposed 
and developed plate sits in the fixer, a negative image appears, then 
slowly shifts, in a cloud that is kind of blue, into a positive, and then 
the created image magically appears! The excitement for making 
images was back for me, and | never cease to marvel at the 
surprising miracle it seems to be. 


Do you remember how it all started? Was there a particular 
moment when you were “hooked?" 


| started shooting photos at age 16 with my dad's old Pentax 
k1000. Something about interacting with the world with a 
camera in hand just clicked for me and I’ve taken photos ever 
since. | think because sometimes | feel socially awkward, having 
a camera in my hand makes me feel comfortable. However, I’m 
not crazy about having my own picture taken, unless it is by my 
stepdaughter! 


Many of us remember an early successful or meaningful 
photo? A first "Wow!" What about you? 


From the first roll of film to the most recent plate | shot, there 
seems to always be something good enough, but with the 
promise of a better image. While | love individual images, the 
act of making them Is the most rewarding part for me. | really 
love that the image that motivates me to shoot never really 
works out, but it becomes another image altogether that 
resonates later on. 


Always analog? Or digital as well? 


When the world was switching to digital photography, | was still 
shooting film — mostly polaroid because | no longer had 
darkroom access. | had just moved to Brooklyn and had a huge 
mop bucket full of change that | had earned bartending. | kept it 
under my bed as an emergency fund. Eventually, | had steady 
work and savings so, | used the mop bucket of quarters to buy 
my first digital camera. The bucket was so heavy that | could 
barely carry it across the street to the Key Food in Park Slope. | 
shoveled the coins into the coin counter at the store. There 
were So many coins and it took so long that the employees 
started cheering me on and helping. In the end, | had $947.22 
in coins! | used that to buy my first digital SLR at B&H Photo in 
New York. 


Many photographers are expats from other arts. Do you have 
experience / training in any of the other disciplines? 


While | am a huge fan of all arts, in particular music and painting, 
as far as creation goes, photography and film are it for me. 


There's an additional "civilian" major from Marlboro College 
on your resume. How has your experience and education in 
other fields impacted your photography? 


| think education is everything. No matter what the field of study, 
the more the better. | think the best thing a person can do is start 
with a liberal arts degree or just a whole lot of different world 
experiences and go from there. Especially as an artist, the more 
you know, the bigger your world becomes, and the more you have 
to work with. Artists are conduits; the more experience and 
education you put in, the more you get out of it. That isn't to say 
formal education is the end-all and be-all. | think, most of all, it is 
about being passionate, having experiences, and making 
connections. 


Influences, moments, mentors? Anyone, past or present, who 
deserves a shout out? 


| admire the work of Louise Bourgeois, in particular, her drawings 
and prints, many of which show her hair in spider-like arrangements 
of very long braids. She uses her own hair in describing her female 
identity and sexuality in her work. | had the honor of being shown 
with her in a group show titled “Summer of Love" at Freight+Volume 
Gallery in NYC. Many of the images I’ve made constitute a kind of 
conversation with her and an homage to her influence on my 
practice. 


Pat deGroot was a friend of mine and a painter. She was a zero 
bullshit kind of lady - and | loved that about her and found it inspiring. 


| had the pleasure of meeting Emmet Gowin and his wife while | 
was a Student at Marlboro College. | don't remember anything 


specific that Gowin said, but | called my father right after and said, 
"| just heard this guy speak and it was amazing, | was so moved - 
| think the way | felt must be how religious people feel sometimes 
in church." He was honest and open, and it showed in his work, in 
his relationship with his wife, and | was forever inspired to try to 
live a life that could make me that way as well. | named my son 
Emmett after him. 


And, as far as wet-plate goes, | love David Emitt Adams. He has 
succeeded in making something new of this old photographic 
technique. 


John Willis is one of my favorite photographers and the 
photography professor | had at Marlboro in the 90’s. John was 
able to make his students think more deeply both about 
themselves and their work and to basically live life all around in a 
more meaningful, honest way. | still turn to him when | feel lost in 
or stuck with my work. 


When | was a very young photographer, in my early 20's, a friend 
showed me a portfolio of photogravure prints by Guatemalan photo 
artist Luis Gonzalez Palma. Palma often works in alternative 
processes and his dark monochrome images are richly 
metaphorical. Partway through making the body of this work, | 
thought of him and realized that | had carried his images with me 
and | could see what an impact on my work Palma’s has had. 


Is there anybody from the past who deserves an "I told you 
so?" 


Honestly, the person who most deserves an ‘I told you so,” is 
me. People | have known in every phase of life consider me a 
photographer. When | run into people from as far back as high 
school, they ask, “Are you still taking pictures?” My own lack of 
self-confidence has held me back considerably while friends and 
family have encouraged me along the way. That reticence was 
weak and embarrassing, but true. I’m over it now and lecture 
myself a lot in my head and really try not to let myself 


get in my own way. | don’t want to be timid because it is not in my 
nature; it is an insecure cop out. 


Your images are elaborate, often involving complex 
engineering. How much do you plan ahead? 


My images are rarely carefully planned, they usually just sort of 
evolve and most of the objects in them are from my yard, studio, or 
my friend’s flower farm. | sometimes have an idea, a song, or an 
image floating around in my head, but it all kind of comes together 
in the moment. Sometimes the images I’m making fuel the ideas 
that | use for inspiration in creating others. 


This is very time-consuming “instant” photography; a long day’s 
work in the studio may result in only one or two images (on a good 
day). The demands on a model are extreme. The process involves 
very long poses, many changes and experiments, and even the final 
exposure requires the model to be motionless for 26 seconds or 
more. So, collaboration with my models is crucial. My models also 
collaborate in helping me form ideas and, sometimes, help with 
troubleshooting problems with plates, chemicals, and gear. 


How would you guide a newbie to a good sfart in wet-plate 
collodion photography? 


Wet plate is tricky. For anyone starting out, | recommend you take 
a Class. | tried tintype kits at first and they just didn’t work. The 
chemistry is tricky and changes as it ages which will require the 
photographer to alter development and exposure time. The 
sensitivity of the chemicals also changes with the temperature. 
The whole process is further complicated by the fact that the plate 
is only sensitive to a certain range of blue light which is 
unmeasurable by a light meter so exposure times are determined 
by shooting a test plate or having enough experience to pick a 
Starting point. 


You took classes at Penumbra in NYC. 


The Penumbra Foundation is the go-to place for alternate 
process photography. They have amazing instructors, facilities, 


and a supportive photographic community. | learned from Lisa 
Elmaleh, who, in addition to being a fantastic photographer, is an 
easy-going, knowledgeable instructor. | particularly recommend 
taking a wet plate class unless you know someone who can 
show you. I’ve taken two courses at Penumbra. The first was 
"Intro to Wet Plate," and another, taught by founder and 
photographer Geoffrey Berliner, who helped me learn how to 
handle large plates. His office is a basement room filled with 
cameras and lenses and, in addition to being a photographer | 
greatly admire, he knows everything there is to know about old 
cameras and lenses. Meeting him felt like meeting the Wizard of 
Oz, except, when you pull back the curtain, he is the real deal. 
Making wet plate collodion tintypes is a complicated process and 
the instructors have always answered questions when I've run 
into problems with my camera, plates, or chemistry. 





©Madelin Lyyli Aho 


It's also not something you do with a DSLR set to AUTO! 


| first started by using one of my polaroid land cameras that | 
retrofitted the film holder to hold a plate instead of its usual film 
pack. In the "bulb" setting, | held the button down to keep the 
lens open for about 30 seconds. | also used a Holga in the 
same way. After that, | graduated to a speed graphic with a 


proper wet plate lens and eventually moved up to the very large 
Chamonix camera | use today. Large plate cameras are often 
custom made from hardwood, and holders, hardware, and 
accessories are specific to each individual camera. 


There's a Halloween photo of you and your husband, the 
painter Eric Aho, as Diego Rivera and Frida Kahlo, whose 
marriage was tempestuous. What's it like to be coupled with 
another artist? 


| have heard horror stories of artist couples, but, in my case, it is 
incredibly helpful to have a partner who is an artist. | have learned 
so much about how to focus on my work and the business end 
from my husband. Eric understands when my head is in my work 
and | need to “disappear” for a while. He doesn’t resent the time | 
spend in the studio, and | am the same with him. There is no 
schedule. My dad and Gina (my step-mom who raised me) 

are going to laugh at that idea because | know they can see how 
much organization would help us. This brings to mind the quote 
from Bill and Elaine de Kooning “What we need is a wife.” | have 
no idea how we make it all happen, we just fly by the seat of our 
pants and sometimes the house gets really dirty, emails go 
unanswered, and bills get paid late; but somehow it all works out. 


Are you part of a community of artists? Do you have a gang 
among whom you can share work or ideas? 


| have many friends who are photographers and | would love to 
meet regularly with a group of them, but we never seem to be 
able to get it together. We are all in the uber-busy child-rearing 
stage of life. So, maybe someday... 


Your art challenges several conventional assumptions. How 
do you react to people who just don't get it? 


| don't really mind if people don’t get my work, I'm not trying to 
send a message. This body of work is really about something I've 
been sorting through internally and, truthfully, it was a while before 
| understood it myself. As far as the imagery goes, | get so 
excited by the images and the process behind making them that | 


never really stop to think about whether other people might like 
them. The truth is, | really like them myself. However, it has been 
really nice to hear from women who relate to my processing and 
feelings around being a mother and getting older. 





Studio view 


Artists can be sharp critics. Anything that you especially 
like? Anything that turns you off? 


| sometimes have a problem with conceptual art. It can feel ugly, 
inaccessible, and disingenuous. | guess ugly can sometimes be 
fine; | mean, everything doesn't have to be beautiful, but it still 
should have visual merit on its own. Any explanation of the 
concept should add to an already solid work. Sometimes 
conceptual work feels half-assed or lazy, but maybe | just don't 
understand it. When video art first became a thing, | didn’t get it 
at all, but now | see the value in it. 


You teach photography. What's that like for you? 


| absolutely love teaching. | especially appreciate working with 
teenagers. There is something about being on the cusp of 
adulthood and the kind of self-conscious, self-absorbed phase of 
life they are in that makes them able to create. They have spent 
their lives absorbing the world and information around them and 
they are just beginning to make it their own and shape it 
themselves. 


| serve on the board of In-Sight Photography, a program that was 
created 2/7 years ago, by photographers John Willis and Bill 
Ledger, as a way to teach photography to youth across socio- 
economic backgrounds. In-Sight teaches analog photography to 
local youth and runs a cross-cultural program called Exposures, 
through which youth from Vermont and New York join others from 
the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota for a chance to learn 
photography and to experience each other’s cultures. 


During the pandemic, In-Sight is doing a great job of reaching 
students across the US by mailing “Boredom Buster Kits,” that 
include either cyanotype supplies or a camera with real film that 
you mail back after shooting. In-Sight processes the film and mails 
it back with digital scans - a modern take on the old photo lab. It is 
great that they have turned the pandemic into an opportunity to 
reach more students and give them analog materials to work with in 
this time of isolation and ZOOM. 


Although the ratios may vary, many pro artists spend more 
time marketing than making their work. You? 


I’m terrible at marketing myself and reaching out to try to promote 
what | am doing. Through a stroke of luck, | have had a bunch of 
publicity lately which has spurred conversations with galleries and 
other venues. 


You have a museum show of “Hair Portraits" in Brattleboro 
underway as we speak. 


The Brattleboro Museum is my local museum; they do a great job 
of curating exciting cutting edge exhibits. They are located in the 
“art corridor” extending from Mass MoCA in North Adams, 
Massachusetts, to the Hall Art Foundation, in Reading, Vermont. 
Southern Vermont is filled with artists, writers, and craftspeople. 
We are a very creative community and lucky to have such a great 
museum. 


My gallery talk to accompany the exhibit of my work, which was 


recorded from a "live" remote broadcast, is linked from my 
website, and includes a shared interview with one of my models 
for the series. Please also see the rest of the Brattleboro 
Museum and Art Center's current program through 
www.brattleboromuseum.org. 


And you have a book in the works. May we help advertise? 
Sure. The book is published on the occasion of the "Hair Portraits" 
exhibition at the Brattleboro Museum and it should be available by 


Christmas. The full title is Hair Portraits, Large Format Wet Plate 
Collodion Photographs by Rachel Portesi. 


Finally, your links, so we can stay in touch? 


Website: http://www.rachelportesiphotography.com 
Instagram: #rachelportesiphotography 


E-mail: rachelportesi [at] yahoo [dot] com 
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Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staffs theme, 
at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


At night, the blues seem extra cool and the reds seem extra hot. At least 
part of the attraction of low-key, moody images is the question of what, 
exactly, might be lurking in the shadows. Perhaps the other half of the 
attraction is the stunning, almost explosive effect of bright lights against 
those same shadows. 

For the photographer, the challenge has always been that exposures that 
show shadow details correctly also render lights as big, white blobs of 
over-exposed background. And correctly exposed whites result in big, 
black blobs of featureless murk. Similarly, in full-light photography, 
photographers compose images by balancing visual masses and leading 
lines in pleasing patterns. In night photography, the question becomes 
how to balance the size and strength of the consuming darks against the 
overpowering visual weight of 1000 watts of light. 

The promise of those lurid neons and almost-edible tungstens, along with 
the implied hazard hiding in those mars black shadows, has led photog- 
raphers to both science and serendipity in the search for night photos that 
“work.” By both craft and the good luck that favors the prepared mind, 
Robert von Sternberg’s night images work. 


Enjoy Crowded Vacancies. > 


Often, | capture scenes in which human figures are distant or absent, roadside 
moments that are crowded with aesthetic meaning despite their ostensible 
vacancy. The neon lighting at this animal hospital created a sharp separation 
of the left of the image from the right. My family history with animals added to 
this image. 


PLL T LULU gp 





While traveling through the town of Bishop, my wife and | were drawn to the in- 
tensity and contrast of the light focused on the front of this church. The building 
literally glowed in the comparative darkness of the neighborhood setting. 





There was an old bowling alley on the strand near the Hermosa Beach pier. 
| never attempted bowling but | did have an attraction to the dim interior 
where the participants gathered waiting for their turn. 





In the mid-1950s, | Knew someone who drove a Culligan Water truck after 
returning, disillusioned, from his military service in the Korean War. This 
image reminds me of him. 





When | originallly captured this image, | was uncertain as to the correlation 
between a red fiberglass horse mounted on top of a pole and a U-Haul 
Rental business. 





For over three years, | was employed after school as a service station 
attendant. My appreciation for artificially illuminated soaces separated 
from darkness started then. 





Taking advantage of contrast between the extremes of dark and light allows 
for a dramatic portrayal of subject while minimizing potential distractions. 


nike merc 





| recorded this image of Nobu restaurant during the final phases of con- 
struction prior to the installation of any identifying signage. The illumi- 
nated structure seemed radiant against the night sky. 





Pizza has never been a meal of choice for me. | found this window display 
of two remaining slices amusing. 
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My wife and | have stayed at the Chancellor Hotel in San Francisco on 
Union Square numerous times. This Post Street view is from a Chancellor 
room. 





The reflection of blue light on the side of this building seemed out of 
place. | am attracted to this sort of anomaly. 





Crowded Vacancies? 


My wife, Patricia, who is also a photographer (MA, California State, 
Fullerton) uses words accurately and cleverly and was first to 
suggest that a large selection of my images were simultaneously 
empty and crowded, leading to "crowded vacancy” as an unofficial 
title for the portfolio. The images rarely include people, but always 
show humanity's marks on the land; even in our bodily absence, we 
make our presence insistently known. 
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Robert von Sternberg 


Your long and winding road in photography started with Surfer 
magazine in 1962. How did that happen? 


| was head of retail sales for Jacobs surfboards in Hermosa Beach, 
and | had a reasonable reputation for my ability to ride waves. 
Slightly prior to 1962, | had bought a camera and two lenses to 
photograph my friends surfing. A connection suggested | send some 
photos to John Severson, the founder of Surfer magazine, and two of 
the images from my first roll were published in the magazine's 
second edition. Along with payment came an offer of a contributing 
photographer position. It was truly a case of being in the right place 
at the right time. 


A published pro and still in college. Great! Right? 


Although being published in Surfer provided professional 
credibility and a certain degree of peer status, the costs for 
travel, equipment, and materials made it less profitable than 
commercial or fashion photography. | lived in a converted space 
above a garage at the beach and ate canned hasnN, sardines, 
fried eggs, and avocados and augmented my income selling 
surfboards. 


After marriage and graduation, living marginally lost its appeal 
and | left Surfer and accepted a middle school faculty position 
teaching Social Sciences and European History, supplemented 
with a part-time, pay-per-publication job at New York-based 
Competition Surf Magazine. 


Some teachers think middle school deserves hazard pay. 


The middle school administration, when considering my 
previous magazine experience, approached me with an offer to 
take charge of the school yearbook as a Classroom teaching 
option. | accepted, and the students that participated were the 
best: bright, motivated, and genuinely enthusiastic. We put out 
two "newsstand magazine" quality yearbooks, and the student- 
produced editorial images proved compelling. The second year, 
| was assigned the school's most accelerated students, and. as 
rewarding as the experience was, by the end of the year | was 
exhausted and elected to resign prior to a third contract 


In 1967, my wife and | sold everything of value and purchased 
tickets to Luxembourg, via a stopover in Iceland. We only took 
Carry-on luggage, 300 feet of bulk film, a camera, and a film 
loader. We purchased a VW campervan in Luxembourg, 
sleeping bags, a cookstove, and a map of Europe. It was a no- 
reservations, daily-decision itinerary, 33,000-mile tour of 
destinations, often with no knowledge of what we might find 
when we arrived. The 13-month journey took us through all of 


Western and Eastern Europe, except Albania. We camped, rented 
a house in Spain, stayed in hotels, were invited as guests in the 
homes of newly-met friends, and we enjoyed a 3-month escape 
from European cold in Morocco. 


How did the road trip impact your photography? 


Prior to this trip, |! appreciated the photographs | saw in Life, Look, 
and National Geographic magazines; but | was completely oblivious 
to the non-commercial fine art efforts of photographers like Cartier- 
Bresson, Lartigue, Frank, Weston, Winogrand, Lyons, Adams, 
Friedlander, Stieglitz, Brassai, Erwitt, Brandt, Meyerowitz, Cosindas, 
Arbus, Lange, Newman, Kertesz, Smith, Uelsman, Callahan, 
Davidson, Sudek, etc., and | hadn't even seen the Steichen-curated 
book entitled The Family of Man. As we traveled, and as my vision 
expanded, my ambition as a photographer morphed from some sort 
of sports and promotional portrait work into what is sometimes 
referred to as "social landscape" photography. 


Back to California and back to work? 


When we returned from Europe, | was hired part-time to teach 
photography at a community college after | had an exhibition of my 
European images in their art gallery. Simultaneously, | pursued two 
graduate degrees at two separate universities, curated what turned 
out to be a pivotal museum exhibition of Los Angeles photographers, 
received a Newport Harbor Art Museum commission for an exhibition 
with two other photographers, and was included in a six-page Art in 
America article written by the museum director, Tom Garver, who 
reviewed the Newport Beach exhibition. 


The courses | taught at Santa Ana Community College proved to be 
popular with the students, and | was offered both a full-time position 
and then, later, the Art Department chair position. It was an 
overwhelming three-year whirlwind; but, when the dust settled, in 
1971, | applied for a tenure-track teaching vacancy at California 
State University, Northridge, where | remained for 35 years. 


What have you found most rewarding about teaching? Most 
challenging? 


Student youthful energy, enthusiasm, and creative optimism 
were a more than sufficient reward to balance the inefficient and 
sometimes questionable administrative policies regarding 
department needs and requests, and the all too frequently 
irrelevant departmental and school-level meetings. 


ls there an essential "message" (or more than one) that you 
gave your students about the work or a life in the arts? 


My first message to first semester Fine Art majors was that 
achieving continuous success as a working fine artist, 
specifically regarding a future of adequate financial reward, was 
an extremely rare occurrence, and, perhaps they should 
seriously consider developing alternative professional skills. 


The second message was photographic opinion-oriented. 

| insisted that the camera was no more than a mechanical 
extension of their eye. | also suggested that they were their 
own primary audience and should create work that they wanted 
to see. 


Added to this simplistic approach to art analysis and criticism, | 
liked to propose that they would have to learn how to incorpo- 
rate their personal philosophy and experiences into a large 
number of images before they should even begin to consider the 
value of an individual style that might have a broader appeal to a 
potential art market audience. 


Finally, | also guaranteed students that if they selected their own 
dress attire for an event, or ordered their own dinner from a 
restaurant menu, they were decidedly artistically discerning 
enough to make meaningful photographs --- if they were willing 
to expend the energy to learn to see, rather than just to look. 


There are miles of exhibition credits on your resume but 
there's one particularly outstanding story. 


As partial payment for some promotional photos | made for a 
brochure for the Downey Museum of Art, the director set me up for 
a show in one of the museum's smallest rooms. When | returned to 
discuss specifics, | was greeted by a newly-appointed director who 
wanted to know how | planned to fill the whole museum with 
photography. Apparently, the previous director's calendar failed to 
mention that 90%+ of the space during my time slot had yet to be 
determined. For reasons still unclear to me, | said it would be 

a "group show," not having the slightest clue how to proceed. 


Fortunately, | had 9 months to assemble an exhibition, and | was 
lucky to be Darryl Curran's teaching assistant at CSU, Fullerton. 
Darryl introduced me to Robert Heinecken and, one evening, we 
complied a list of all the photo-artists we thought would be 
Significant additions. | spent hundreds of hours over the next 9 
months collecting work from artists for the show, entitled 
CONTINUUM. Darryl Curran designed the catalog, Robert 
Heinecken wrote the narrative, | curated the exhibition selections, 
and Ed Sievers installed the work in 30 non-stop hours without 
asking for museum Staff help. Beverly, the director, fell asleep in 
the office as we worked through the night before the opening 
reception, finishing with minutes to spare before opening the doors 
to the public. 1969 was a big year for fine art photography in the 
Los Angeles area, CONTINUUM included many internationally 
important artists, and the museum broke attendance records. 


However? 


In 1969, Downey was a city rumored to have previously banned 
Tarzan books from their library shelves because the city disap- 
proved of Tarzan and Jane's not having been married. Considering 
this mindset, the large number of visitors to the museum soon drew 
the attention of the city, which was quite displeased with a full-sized 
sculpted photographs by Ellen Brooks of nude images positioned 
on a chaise lounge. Photographic transparencies of nudes by 
Robert Heinecken illuminated by a TV screen caused a stir as well. 


Someone from the city covered the Ellen Brooks work with a beach 
towel and the city threatened to shut down the show and/or defund 
the museum. 


The Los Angeles Times learned of the situation and wrote a glow- 
ing review of the show along with a scathing review of the Downey 
threat of censorship, and the show was left to run for its scheduled 
time. Many of the museum's visitors were reported to have lifted 
the towel off the Ellen Brooks piece to see what the controversy 
was all about. 


Other mentors, influencers, or motivators along the line? 


First, my wife Patricia --- and her 5 decades of true support for our 
lifestyle. She has a BA degree in Design from UCLA, and an MAin 
Photography from California State University, Fullerton, and with her 
sophisticated artistic eye, she derives great joy in spotting potential 
"Kodak moments” when we are out in search of possibly definitive 
photographs. 





Patricia and Robert Sternberg 


Next, Leroy Grannis, a well respected "surf" photographer, intro- 
duced me to darkroom photography in a series of Friday nights 


as we worked together on a promo for Jacobs Surfboards. He 
talked me through the basics enough times that | understood what 
was required to produce a printed photograph from the cameras 
and darkroom technology of 1960. Leroy Grannis did the photo- 
graphs for the Jacobs advertising but, in the process, | had 
obtained a working technical knowledge of the darkroom, provided 
by a generous, patient, and knowledgeable tutor. 


Todd Walker, whom | first met during the CONTINUUM show, is 
one of the most outstanding teachers | can remember. In extended 
phone calls with me in my studio darkroom, he patiently supervised 
while | mixed, applied, exposed, and developed gum bichromate, 
cyanotype, saltpaper, platinum, palladium, and Van Dyke Brown 
process prints, providing a solid foundation for my teaching non- 
silver techniques successfully in my own classroom.. 


Phil Bard, introduced me to the digital world in 2004, and has since 
guided me through the Photoshop maze and has helped me solve 
the majority of my printing nightmares for the last 16 years. Prior to 
retiring, Phil owned and operated Cirrus Digital Imaging, an 
extremely high-quality digital service bureau. | genuinely credit his 
technical guidance to have had a significant influence on my mid- 
late career desire to re-enter the art world with serious intent. 


You started photography when match-needle metering was a 
big innovation. Are you digital, analog, or both these days? 


| love b&w silver gelatin prints, but, in 2004, when | sold my 
chemical darkroom equipment and related film cameras, | had no 
sense of anxiety about closing a four-decade-long chapter of my 
life. | was more than a little apprehensive about the digital learning 
curve, but color on the paper surfaces made for digital printing was 
far too inviting for me to ignore. | had shot a lot of color film, 
primarily for commercial interests, but | never related well, visually, 
to any of the chemically developed paper surfaces for color. 
However, pigmented digital inks on paper allowed me to capture 
personal interest color images | would have previously ignored 


in favor of monochromatic versions. Selecting work from my 
"analog" archives, | have scanned a large number of b&w "vintage" 
film negatives and currently print them digitally with archival 
pigment inks --- and | have vowed never to breathe chemical 
darkroom fumes again. 
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Robert von Sternberg 

©Bill Parr 
Do you have favorite equipment or tech tips? For night 
photography? 


This is a loaded topic in that | have an affinity for new and well- 
designed tools of the trade. Some refer to this as "gear 
acquisition syndrome". | have owned and used countless 35mm 
and 2 1/4 roll film and 4x5 sheet film cameras, pocket-size digital 
point and shoot cameras, crop frame and full frame state of the 
art digital equipment, and ultra-wide-angle to long telephoto 
lenses from most of the major manufacturers. Ultimately, though, 
the image you make with the camera you left the house with, no 
matter what it is, is remarkably often the best choice for the job. 

| am sometimes surprised by the number of my prints located in 
museum permanent collections of art that | captured using a 
small, pocketable, digital point and shoot camera featuring a 1" 
digital sensor. 


At night, | recommend working from a decent tripod, utilizing a two 
(or more) second shutter delay, possibly in combination with a 
remote shutter release, turning off any image stabilization setting 
unless using a high ISO while hand holding the camera, and devel- 
oping a philosophical set of conceptual reasons as to why ten- 
ebrism / chiaroscuro-style illumination is an environment conducive 
to the creation of rewarding imagery. 


Many specific camera and lens tools that are available do greatly 
help resolve certain photographic problems, but in my opinion, 
more significant to any successful image-making is a firm and 
practiced understanding of light, and the principles of basic design. 
The phrase, "Chance favors a prepared mind,” should serve as a 
reminder that the absolute best camera of choice does not make 
the image, the person holding the camera does. 


Talk about your philanthropy? Who, what, where, why, how? 


For the last eight years, | have served as the executive director of 
The Museum Project, a philanthropic association of accomplished, 
well-distinguished, late-career American artist photographers who 
donate selected work from personal archives to demonstrate their 
appreciation for public institutions that promote photography as a 
fine art. 


About 20 years ago, after a lunch meeting to sell some of my work 
to a curator, | offered to donate some other artists’ unframed work 
from my own private collection. It occurred to me that the donation 
seemed emotionally superior to the income from the sale. Many 
distinguished and successful artists whom | knew shared the 
notion that our careers had greatly benefitted from the inclusion of 
our photography in both institutional exhibitions and permanent 
collections of art and, with their help, we have developed The 
Museum Project as an attempt to give back. 


The artists who participate definitely do not need another entry to 
their résumés, and they do not seek tax relief from their donations. 
Between 2012 and December 2020, we have placed more than 


6,200 photographs into 219 institutional permanent collections in 
49 states, Washington, D.C., Australia, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Luxembourg, and Switzerland. Elaine Vedette 
Tack's documentary describing our work is available at The 
Museum Project on Vimeo. 


What's next? A new project on the horizon? 


Covid-19 has reduced our travel plans to an absolute zero level, 
and the art gallery that has represented my photography for the 
last 10 years fell victim to the pandemic and permanently closed its 
doors in September. What is next? We have over 300,000 
frequent flyer miles waiting to be safely used in pursuit of new 
adventures, and | would like to find respected and time-honored 
gallery representation where my style of image-making Is 
compatible with the other represented artists’ work. 


Website: www.robertvonsternberg.com 
Instagram: #robertvonsternberg 
E-mail: rvsmalibu [at] yahoo [dot] com 
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© Sofia Dalamagka 


Eleven 


Welcome to the March, 2021, print edition of Dek Unu. In 
Esperanto, “dek unu” means "eleven." Eleven images from 
a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 
Each artist's work and words are featured alone and in 
individual focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the 
magazine. Unlike other arts and letters publications which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an 
editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are 
always each artist's own. 


This Month 


With this project, Sofia Dalamagka continues the 
tradition of Hannah Hoch, Dora Marr, Martha Rosler, 
and Barbara Kruger, women artists known for photo- 
montages that invite close inspection and reward our 
later, deeper reflection. Rather than polemical agitprop, 
Dalamagka’'s feminist art concerns personal politics, the 
power struggles within four walls, and the tension, the 
violence, and the particular mysteries of life in a family, 
life in the world. Her images are constructed, in part, 
from forgotten mementos, torn, erased, burned, and 
discarded prints and postcards. The artist combines 
this unlikely source material into dark concoctions of 
seemingly randomly assembled fragments that she 
resolves into compositions that always mean much 
more than the sum of their parts. Similarly, her poetic 
concordant comments about each photograph, brief 
clippings from life and literature, add new texture to the 
experience of each image and of the series. 


These are deeply-affecting works that remind us 
that good art sees us as much as we see it. 


Letter to a Stranger 


Dear Father, 


This is not a letter and these are not my words. This is not my voice but only an echo from 
far away. Today, | finally got rid of you, of me, and everything that might be a reminder of us, 
into a trashcan. | threw away all of my childhood and everything that reminds me of my 
lame, left foot. 





The position of women in Greek society, after the Turkish thrall, was determined typically by 
her virginity, which was a taboo theme within a male-held society. The wholly-kept virginity 

of every girl was the certificate of her integrity because it is proof that she wasn't a “used 
object.” The tradition held that the blood soaked sheet the next morning after the first wedding 
night, was the proof of it. If the bride wasn't a virgin before the wedding, the wedding would 

be annulled. This discriminatory custom ended only recently. 





Gazing inside, into the emptiness, into the future, into the past. Stiff bodies follow orders. 
Where to stand, where to put their hands, their mouth loudly silenced, following, fatalistically, 
a pre-defined course. They are narrating the story of life through an unhesitant, static 
beginning. 
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“In Athens, a terrace was the balcony of the folk. Here, he would sit, every afternoon, only 
wearing his pajamas, to look at the clouds, eating big slices of watermelon and spitting them, 
sometimes, non-caring, on people passing by underneath. 


"Always, there will be a friend on a balcony, looking far away at the old houses and apartments.” 


-Taken from Today and Tomorrow and Yesterday, Alekos Fasianos 





The curtain falls, but childhood, like a television screen which interferes between reality and 
dream, demands for audience. | can hear children’s voices running fast. Fast steps. Children 
trying to be migratory birds. Voices that turn into screams. The children are trapped. They 
will continue to exist and dance between these walls and ruins through a still stand that 
looks like a deception. 





When Manolis stood by the window, with the view behind him exactly like in the portrait, the 
circle closed. Mina looked at her feet, her shinbones. They seemed pale to her. Flesh 
vulnerable and accessible, while Manolis’s hands, opposite her, touching the window ledge 
were hard flesh, difficult to touch, silent. 


It was 3:00 o'clock in the afternoon and Manolis was standing by the window in his uniform. 
That's how she first saw him last summer, when she visited the police station for her residence 
permit. 


“How long can | stay?” 


“As long as you want, if you draw me!” he told her with a smile, while putting the stamp on 
the paper. 


Taken from Margarita Karapanou, Sleepwalker 





Making her coffee, was always a sacred ritual for my grandmother. You turn on the stove, 
you pour some water into the small coffee pot, and you let it simmer. Before it starts to boil, 
you take it down, you pour half of it into a cup, and you add two spoons of coffee and one 
coffee spoon of sugar to the rest of the water in the coffee pot. Stir gently clockwise until the 
sugar is dissolved, and add the rest of the water. Put onto the stove again and wait until it 
rises to kiss the edges of the pot ... fresh Greek coffee. 





Letter from the U.S.A 
Dear Mother, 


| work in a factory that makes sheet iron. The work is hard, but | get paid extra money for 
the extra hours | work. | think about the village, the sea, the fields with the olive trees, all the 
time. 

| put money aside, so as to save it and manage to come back in two years and buy some 


land. Hopefully, | will make it. | dream about my own land and getting horses. 


| can't complain, but there are times where | feel really old and I’m only 30 years old without 
a woman by my side and | already feel like 85. 


| wore the good suit today. | went to a photographer. He asked me to stand still and look at 
the big wooden box opposite of me. Times have changed. |’m counting the days, months, 
until | see you again. 





“Because the world is so full of death and horror, | try again and again to console my heart 
and pick the flowers that grow in the midst of hell.” 


— Herman Hesse, Narcissus and Goldmund 


You look at us indiscreetly, like uninvited visitors you enter our photography domain. We can 
almost hear you walking on the tip of your toes. The floor is squeaking; you are about to fulfill 
an act of symbolic “mending” of the history of the family. 


You rip us off the frame; you throw us out of the family album, hoping that, this way, you will 
delete us from your memory with all the rest of the unwanted facts. 


A fictional catharsis is being done with calculated moves while we are torn apart. This is what 
you presume we do as we drown into a latent form, in dreamland... 


ee ee ee 





December of 1955 


You will have the time. To grow up, to talk. Alone. And the three wounds will be there. Living 
and feeding from you. 


Don't rush. You will have the time. The truth will always be there to invade through the cracks. 
It will be December and you will be standing in front of the vitrine. 


Without a home, without an identity, you will be trapped inside the memory of broken pieces, 
in a life that is a “trap,” ready to escape and to let go of the childhood photograph. 


Only the truth will be left on the wall. December, again, it will be, and you will be alone with 
your mind on fire. 


Evanescentium Memento? interesting title! 

For me, it represents the identity of the project. We live in a time 
where people become scavengers, they collect photographs. We 
gather pixels on hard disks and monitors. Amemento is tangible. You 
can hold it in your hands. | wanted to emphasize that. But photog- 
raphy balances between memory and oblivion. The one thing that is 
sure, is her evanescent nature. Like everything that is evanescent and 
transient, (even we are), the nature of the photograph Is to negate her 
own character. Yes, a photograph is an evanescentium memento. 





Sofia Dalamagka 


So, if we could realize through the identity of the photograph that our 
presence Is only temporary on this planet, maybe we would change 
the way we deal with the people around us. We are not of such great 
importance as we might think. Life. sometimes, lasts only as long as a 
snapsholl 


This project is a change from your other work. An experiment? 


| wanted something totally different in this project than what | had 
created before, even if that meant that | had to unsay everything that | 
believed about photography up to now. It was a risk. 


Normal is boring, normal is ordinary, | don’t believe in its 
importance. In my opinion, being “put in a box” is what actually 
motivates it. Normality, even in photography, is a trap: it states the 
absence of identity, character and personality. 


Making the images, | felt a deeper need to almost “desecrate” 
the pictures as | found them until they are “reborn” into a new 
form, All the old family photographs which | discovered, as well 
as those of strangers, found in garbage bins, drawers, dusty 
boxes in antique stores and abandoned houses, whisper in my 
ear and ask for justice. Restoration from injustice. To stop the 
punishment of oblivion and decay was what motivated this 
experimental project. 


Your art is very personal. Is it autobiographical? 


| believe, without doubt, that in anything that is connected with 
creating. and in order to speak authentically, one should always 
put his personal truth and part of his soul into his work. Yes, 
there are my own experiences in Evanescentium Memento, 
which | included through free association or symbolism through 
indirect reference to remembrance and oblivion. The background 
of my life's memories re-shapes and re-figures this series of 
photo-graphs. Sometimes, a picture can turn, through creativity, 
into an act of revenge and, at other times, into an act of 
catharsis. 


This series, and many of your other works, are also very 
“dark,” both in tonality and mood. 


| definitely am an introvert, a pessimist maybe. A realist definitely. 
Life has its dark sides. Nevertheless, this might be the way of the 
Universe to make us appreciate the light, those bright and sunny 
people and moments. Happiness is a selfish feeling. You live it. 
Not many aesthetically successful artworks have expressed Joy, 
happiness. and optimism. Pain, the dark side of ourselves. is the 
motivational power for creativity. As | grow older, | take 


happiness from small and stupid things: a turquoise flower like the 
Greek sky, the saltiness of the sea, the funny faces my dog makes, 
a walk with my friends. “Happiness is moments,” Aristotle once said. 


What takes away the smile from my face is greediness and egotism 
these days. Being humane isn't considered a virtue anymore, since 
industrialism, consumerism, and materialism have replaced human- 
ity. We have to pay the price of modern society, materialism, and 
consumerism, and those frighten me and make me sad. We de- 
stroy more than what we create and that Is scary 


You are a “reader” who has a clear sense of the power of 
words. Does literature influence your visual art practice? Do 
you write for publication? 


When | want to get answers for everything |’m trying to express, | go 
back to my books. I'm deeply connected to them. | often visualize 
the words |’m reading. Sometimes they imprint into my subcon- 
scious and, later, turn into visualization, the idea for an artwork. 
Words are alive: they breathe. 


When looking at my work, many spectators might see it as being 
affected by Franz Kafka, Edgar Allan Poe, Virginia Woolf, Fernando 
Pessoa, and Charles Bukowski. | have written articles through the 
past 3 years for Greek photography sites (lfocus.gr, Photologio.gr) 
as well as a Greek magazine for photography (Photonet). 


Your other academic training outside the arts has also strongly 
influenced your photography. 


| have finished the University of Physical Education and Athletics 
and | am an ex-athlete. | was trained to see and handle a body as a 
living machine that produces work. Maybe my whole life moves 
around that. My training helped me to understand the body as a 
mold and as material, the carrier of ideas, fantasies, and desires, 
with its own ability to re-shape and re-form in content and 
substance. 


| believe that learning never ends! A creator must take influence 


from any other art form and shouldn't rest assured. Two formal 
courses | have taken have influenced my work significantly. In one, 
| studied expressions of gender and sexuality through the centuries 
in painting and art trends. Another very interesting art class was 
about literature and visualization in Japan, where the two are seen 
as correlative, with painting and photography co-existing and 
developing together in the same frame. 





Remember your start? How you decided this was your life? 


Although | started photography in 2011, through the first years, my 
relationship with it was almost "childish." Later on, though, when a 
pandora’'s box of violent feelings, grief, loss, experiences | had 
hidden in my subconscious, opened in my life, photography turned 
into my way of existing and breathing. Being rejected and 
canceled was part of my day. But | Knew what was hidden inside 
me, | just hadn't found the way to express it, to give it a form and 
hypostasis. Rejection made me persistent and turned me into a 
better photographer. The magical words of one of my professors. 
“Your portfolio is without coherence," made me look for my identity 
as a creator without becoming trapped Inside it. Art gradually 
helped shape my internal chaos. 


In Evanescentium Memento, you play with “found” imagery. 


This project, as weird as it may seem to the reader, made me con- 
nect with the inner child that was really deeply hidden inside me. 


Children love to play: they discover new stimulations, pictures, 
ideas. With the desire and curiosity of a young child, | used to get 
lost inside of dusty boxes in old antique shops, inside archives of 
family moments hidden in drawers, inside closets, old photo 
albums, and hidden corners in bedside tables. 


Family portraits and photographs that ! discovered by luck, left 
behind to the oblivion of time, are now safe and sound, without 
moisture, in my own house, and are the very first material of this 
project. | also gathered a whole archive of old pictures and 
postcards from an era long ago: abandoned buildings. military 
camps, houses, warehouses, which became another foundation of 
this series of artworks. 


Describe your process? Does concept precede shooting? Or, 
is it shoot first and, then, see what happens in the studio? 


Many hours of thinking go by before | decide what | want to say and 
which pictures | should cling together to connect as a whole, 
without mismatched elements. Many demanding hours of working 
with Photoshop, many failed efforts, lots of experimenting, and a 
wide imagination are necessary before the final "YES, that's it III" 


Particularly for works in collage, knowing when it's “done” can 
be an issue. Can you exlain how you know when “that's it?” 


You can feel it inside, like a string, or like a breeze. A fulfilled project 
gives you the feeling of inner poise. That everything is exactly 
where it's supposed to be. That the smallest change will destroy the 
storytelling and the narration. If you feel the slightest disturbance, 
like an annoying mosquito bite, for even a small part of your work, if 
doubt Is born inside you, then it is probably not ready yet... | have 
sometimes returned, with a more mature eye, to some of my older 
projects. Some of them are poorly-developed or incomplete, 
images that seem as if! don't know where | am artistically. Some of 
them are being completed now, years later, by turning them into 
something new. Art needs time and space and, often, for the artist 
to be able to see through new eyes and with an open mind. 


How do you Dalance art and the rest of a busy lite? 


| think that everything that has to do with art demands discipline 
and some sort of balance between stolen moments and an 
organized program. Most of the time, | “steal” time from my 
sleeping hours. At night, when there's total silence, | can focus 
more and work on what I'm thinking of materializing. | think of 
almost all artists as night owls or at least, most of them. | usually 
stay up until late at night in a workroom which | also use as my 
studio, with my dog next to me, snoring away while lying at my feet. 


ls there someone who gets to see new work from you first? 
A first responder for informed editorial opinion? 


| rarely present my work to friends. professors, teachers. or even 
my mentors. I'd rather that it is directly evaluated by publishers, 
chief-editors, editors, or galleries. Almost always, subjectivity in- 
vades. and | rather prefer strict objectivity with touches of 
subjectivity. That’s why | choose impersonal judgment, meaning | 
try to be judged by experts on the subject who don't really know 
me personally. | think it mostly has to do with my need to be 
independent. 


Looking back, is there anyone, in or out of photography, who 
has been expecially helpful or influential? 


There was a photographer and professor, who had lived for many 
years in Sweden, and his style was influenced by the North- 
European style of photography. Even the dull weather had 
affected his mentality and his photographic work. His optical-visual 
look was controversial and inspired by the Dada movement, by 
Max Ernst. Andre Breton, etc. With his controversial look, our 
lengthy and interesting conversations about photography and art 
in general, and his personal advice, he affected my own work and 
he was, maybe, the main reason why | decided to get involved 
with mixed-media techniques. Our ways parted a long time ago, 
though, and that’s why | choose not to refer to him by name. 
Nevertheless, |’d like to thank him. 


ls there anyone you remember not so fondly? 


The administrator and developer of a well-known photography site 
in Greece had told me that | was ",,, nothing but a photojournal- 
ist..." | was shocked. | don't think it’s offensive to be called a 
photojournalist. On the contrary. | think it’s a terribly demanding 
kind of photography. What actually bothered me was the fact that 
she didn't really have a clue about who | really am, and that, 
basically, what she wanted to do was to use me. She wanted to 
manipulate me, for her own advantage and to benefit her 
photography site, at the expense of my own artistic identity... which 
| was trying very hard to form. A “hatching” artist should be able to 
make the choice about what she is, what she wants to be. and 
whatnot, without being manipulated and without being put under 
pressure. A few photo reportages aren't really enough to turn you 
into a photojournalist, as my work, since then, makes very 
apparent! 


“If anyone tells you there is only one way, their way, get as far away 
from them as possible, both physically and philosophically.” 
-Jim Jarmusch 


Your work provokes strong audience reactions, both positive 
and negative. 


Sometimes, people are shocked by the pictures | create. Other 
times, people think that, by looking at my pictures, they can know 
who | am. | never really cared to be someone everybody likes. 
That is not the purpose of my art. Most of the time for me, an 
“annoying” picture is more of a success than one that is liked! A 
negative comment or review means you have managed to 
provoke something deeply hidden inside, so as to bring it up and 
confront the reader with it. There are comments that are on point, 
but also comments that don't serve their purpose because they 
were made by ignorance. | understand that and go on. To have 
the ability to “read” a picture only by looking at it as an onlooker 
demands knowledge and training on many levels. It is our 
responsibility to train the audience. The first thing, when it comes 
to Art, is to see! 


Other critics aside, are you a harsh self-critic? 


Anxiety is my permanent companion. Satisfaction is rare and lasts 
only for a while. My friends complain about that; they keep remind- 
ing me of where | started and where | am now, what | have accom- 
plished. Feeling unsatisfied though, is always there, smiling pro- 
vocatively at me. Because it knows. It’s a curse and blessing at the 
same time. It's what feeds you again and doesn't give you the 
allowance to rest. It asks for development, to get over your limit of 
creativity, to put your whole self into your work, even if you have to 
go through walls. Being unsatisfied pushes you to almost touch 
madness with the tip of your fingers. A little bit of creative madness 
is harmless, but necessary. 


| push myself to get out of my comfort zone, to engage with the 
unknown, and to try something new that may end up a totally failed 
project. | don't like repeating myself. | hate everything that has to 
do with being static. | walk with my truth. 





For Evanescentium Memento, | listened to my intuition and ignored 
my worries. This particular project is an important thing because it 
marks my taking a more visual approach to photography and its 
being published motivates me to explore even further. 


Analog? Digital? Both? A preference for one or the other? 


| think both, even though | consider analog photography to be strict 
and demanding, laconic. and difficult. Digital photography did. in 
one way, liberate us; but, it turned us into terribly non-thinking, bab- 
bling photographers. Quantity is chaotic in comparison with quality 
and there is lots of visual garbage that passes before our eyes 
while surfing on the Internet. | serve photography, any kind of box 
through which light passes Is enough for me to use as a camera, 
no matter the format, the lens, analog, or digital! 


What's next? A new project on the horizon? Has Covid-19 
impacted your plans? 


There is no gallery at the moment that represents me, so that is 
maybe one of my next goals. The pandemic and the way 
everything has evolved on a worldwide scale doesn't support 
culture, arts. and exhibition spaces, | think. | choose carefully 
where | will send my art. | respond to selected calls, contacts, and 
offers of collaboration: and | follow what’s happening inside and 
outside the borders, in galleries and magazines, and anywhere | 
can claim the best chance to communicate my work. 


| have created and curated "Under Negotiation,” a photography 
exhibition that features only women artists. Due to the pandemic, it 
has been canceled twice so far. It is a collective project, and It is 
my job to inspire those who are taking part in it. The place it is sup- 
posed to be exhibited is a wonderfully-preserved old building, in the 
centre of Athens, which has a great history behind it. This is my 
next big challenge and | demand nothing but to overcome myself! 


Every woman taking part in it negotiates in her own way the multi- 
dimensional and multi-sided female psycho - synthesis, without 


fear but with great passion. In Greece, women photographers are 
not at the level of inclusion, popularity, and influence where they 
should be. Beyond the skepticism we want to create, an exhibition 
such as “Under Negotiation” as a way to point out inequality and 
non-identification of women's worth in the arts, in employment, in all 
things. The choice of a photographer in the photography domain 
should be based on the talent of the photographer and not based 
on the gender! 


Thanks, Sofia, for sharing your remarkable images and 
perspective! Here are your links so we can stay in touch: 





Social ; facebook.com/sofiadalamagka 
Instagram:  instagram.com/sofia_dalamagka/ 
E-mail: sofiadalamagka [at] gmail [dot] com 
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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, 
at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


This edition of Dek Unu includes images from Southern Exposure, Al Satterwhite's 
newest book project, selected from an archive of over 800 images, drawn from the 
first few years of a career that has spanned over 60 years. The project, outtakes 
from Satterwhite’s work as a news photographer and from his wanderings around 
the South, collects sights from daily life in the Sixties, showing what has changed 
and what has not. 


Someone said that the way to make a good photograph is to put it in a drawer and 
look at it again in 30 years. That technique doesn't work for every image; it is not 
nostalgia alone. The snapshots in an old high school yearbook or the pix in a box 
full of photos discovered in an amateur picture clicker’s basement, while they 
might provoke wistful memories, are not necessarily improved by a few decades 
of aging. But some images, made with the right combination of craft and vision, 
not only last, but age to perfection. The photos included in Southern Exposure 
haven't changed, but the moment when they're seen provides a new context. 
Transient, particular, time-specific meaning (whose event? what trip? Is that you?) 
fades and a patina of history and an entirely new meaning appears. 


Al Satterwhite’s news photographs, often originally created for the next morning's 
edition, have, after 19,000 mornings, become something else again. Not only do 
they remind us of those days, but they tell an even better story now. Dek Gnu 
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Captain America- July [FG6- St Peterslurg 


Many of my Favorite images are of people just baitg themselves. Ik the summer late 
atterroonk, Wher my shitt Was over at the St. Petersburg Times, | Wandered aroutd 
the “South Side" of the erty ik one of the Black neighborhoods. The area looked 
rundown, yet the people were laid back and enjoyitg the cooler part of the day ater 
What Was likely a tiresome Work day. | likely had my AOOnm leks With me wher | 
spotted a gettaman sinply leanitg up against a fire hydrant. What struck me about 
him Was his look of confidence mixed Wrth serattty. | Waved to him and shot a tow 
frames. He Waved back, dleganty ard regally, as | moved on. 





What Monkeye October 9647 - West Palm Beach 


Arter leaving my 919 at the Times, | struck our OA my OWK as a Frodlance 
magazire photographer. People Magazine called me oke day ard asked me to 

cover an avert at Liok Coumtry Safari it West Palm Beach. | viewed the affair 
as IttHe more than an excuse for Wealthy potential dotors to dress up ard have 
drikks among the wildlife. | wart witthra basiysal aKimals have a special place in 
my heart ard | Kever miss ak opportutrty to ‘oe iW thair presence. The last thitg | 
Wanted to photograph Was an image of a butch of people usitg animals as props 
to 9@t their pictures taken. So, | wandered aroutd for a bt. | got a kick out of 
What looked to be a monkey’ and his traiter givitg a group ot ladies a tour of the 
place. The chimpanzee seamed Qurta iMtOnt of leading the "pack" iA the right direction. 





The Mortitg After- July 404- St Petersburg 


| Was Workitg the early shift of the Rows desk Wher We got a call about an 
altercathon between two mer. The pair had Way too many dritks ard somehow 
thought fighthig with a razor blade Was a good idea. | arrived as the local cops 
Were doitg the best they could to bardage the Wourds of the bleeditg duo. | Was 
So tocuséd ok the damage they'd dove to each other that | dott recall iF the two 
mon Were arrested, taker to the hospital, or simply ler go. | Was awestruck by how 
dety ard delicately the officer handled the situahon to lead tt to a calm resolunon. 





Down the Road- July [9GG- St Petersburg 


| spond a lot of tme Wanrderitg arourd. | usually dort have ar objechve. | just 
Wander aroutd and let lite shape trsalf in front of my lets. One day, as | Was 
Wandering around the south side of the city, | came Upon an iMteresthig dirt road 
Kear the city's large Katural gas storage tanks. | stopped. And Warted. Evedtually, 
a man came Walking by. We exchanged some small talk before he headed on down 
the road. | photographed him as he Walked away as the dirt road became ever 
more teresting wrth him of th. Ever though St. Pete Was a big city, tt had a small 
town teal to tr. 





Sarake Handlers- July [F43- near Newport, TN 


Odd assignments, | love then! Bute, a Gorman magazine, sont me to Newport, TN, 
to photograph at obscure serpent hardlitg réligiot. I'd heard about tt before so | 
didt't hesttate to jump on a plane. | arrived late i the afternoon, just before one of 
thair religious services Was g9ethig udder Way. After quickly explaititg Who | Was and 
my purpose tor baitg there, | Was giver pence +o oloserve some of the events. 
Duritg the service, the "preacher" Watched over a mak hatdlitg a shake. | had Ko idea 
whether or Kot the stake Was poisonous. Thankfully he didAt get brtten. The service 
attendees were deeply passionate about thair religion and Wanted etrance to the main 
coromony to be kept to parishioners oly. However, they did ler me shoot from the 
witdow. To do so, | had to replace two hakaito iaittoulbs iN the church With more 
powertul otes to 9@t clear images. A wit-Wit for us all. Sitce | Was oft a hoht 
deadine, | had to Work fast so | could catch my Flight back and get the film to New 
York for processitg and shippitg to Germany. This Was lotg betore the whole World 
Wort digital. One of the best thitgs about baitg a photographer is the opportukity 

to moet all kitds of people With all kitds of iterests and experience thair lives, ever 
For just & moment ik Time. 
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The Diner- October I964- Center Hill 


My days off were some of my best days "ok" as a photographer. | would often 
drive tor hours to explore aitferart small tows and their people. Ore day, atter 

| wandered aroutd a small towk Korth of Tampa, FL, | wett ito a local diver. 
Sithitg at the counter Were a butch of kids just hargitg out atter school. They 
Were curious and friendly. deg curiosity is a large part of why I've dedicated my life 
to photography. The Kids and | had curiostty ik commot. So We hutg out for a bit 
together as they allowed me to shoot a few frames before | moved of to the Kext 


TOWK. 





High School Faootboall- 4G5- Gainesville 


While attending college at the University of Florida, majoritg it jourtalism, | discovered 
that | had Ko interest ik beconmitg a jourtalist. Photgjourkalism, visual reporhkg and 
Storytdllitg, is What got my fires burtitg. At the time, | also covered the local 
Gairesville High School sports everts to capture images tor thair yearbook. | viewed 
the assighmatts as ak opportucity to up my game, so to speak, to be ready for the 
bigger college and professional games I'd cover ik the future. Ik this photo, Coach 
Niolack, of the Purple Hurricanes, gives his yourg Quarterback some thoughts ot how 
to Wik that Kight’s game. IA those days, Night photography meart You Would "push' 
‘Tri-X film a Ire, a technique that enabled me to get decent shadow detail without 
havitg to resort to flash. | disliked flash for many reasots. icluditg that somehmes 
a flash could distract a player and disrupt a play. | love shootig sports, Kot 
because Im a big sports fan who likes the achor of the field; my focus duritg a 
game is on the players, the fats, add thair emohots as the game is played. 





Bost Frietds- December IFFl- Belle Glade 


Workitg as a freelance photojournalist, livitg ik Florida, ard shil very yourg, | Was 
thrilled to ‘oe given the opportuttty to shoot udder the director of big magazines 

and ddrtors. But my favorite projects Were always sdlf-assighed. Ever as | becane 
more successful, | shil Worked ok my OWK projects ik lbetweenk magaZike assighmants. 
One day, a local West Palm Beach church group iwvited me to accompany then on 
thair achvihes for a day. This group distributed food and clathitg to migrant 
agricutural laborers who Work the large south Floirda farms. As | Wandered around 
the small campground where the migratt Workers lived, three ss girls came up to 
me ard asked to have thair picture taker. How could | refuses They were so cute 
and, ever through their hard way of life, they foutd Ways to have a lot of fun. | 
loved how Katural they Were i front of the camera. | otly Wish I'd been able to give 
them a pritt trom this photo. Easy to do today, impossible to do back ther. 





The Winker - Jura [9G5 - Sarasota 


A "must get’ shot while coveritg any type of contest is the moment Wher the WikKer 

is announced. The Miss Florida cottest of [965 Was ho different. | Was Workitg on 
assighmont for UP] (United Press Imtertahonal) at the time. Not otly did | reed to get 
a great shot of the witner, | had to get the image od the wire to Newspapers for thair 
morning edihok. The wire’ Was a tradsmitter about the size of a large portable 
typewriter connected to a recontigured and rewired telephone. As soot as | got the 
WIKAING MoMeKT image, | raced to the UPI darkroom We'd set up ik a motel bathroom to 
process and pritt the selected photos. Once selected, caphors had to be written. Ther tt 
Was a race to see iF We could beat AP Ghe Associated Press) and oer our coverage 
iN the papers. This image Was selected to run because i shows the gekuike grace of 
the ruAkKer-up as she Warmly acknowledged the Wither's trunph. 





Missed! - January [943 - Palm Beach 


‘Palm Beach is sytokymous With an environment of Wealthy people hivitg it luxury. 

The erty held an annual croquet tourhament that Was considered the oldest serious 
croquet tourkament it America. The avert was held ot the groutds of the Breakers 
oceantront resort, a very staid, old monkey, Witter deshkahon for monied people sikce 
IS#G. Ik 1945, Time Magazine asked me to cover the "sportitg" evert. Croquet ist't 
remotely corsidered as one of my favorite sporhig everts to cover; yet | Was curious 
to explore Why tt Was such a draw tor the rich, who flocked to Palm Beach every 
year to parheipate or view the match. As always, my focus Was on the people. | must 
admit | got a kick out of Watchitg a man miss a very important shot Kear the later 
stage of the tourkament. He recovered atd wert ot to wit. There's always ar 
opportunity to Fitd somethitg imtereshig ever Where you least expect to. 
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Makeup - March [969 - Venice 


True magazine called oke day it 1969. They were doitg a story on the Ritglitg 
Brothers Circus School for Clowns. At the time, all ot the older clowks Were 
rehritg; so Ritglitg decided to start a school and to recrurr and train Rewer talon. 
| spent a week at thair locathon it Venice, FL, their witter headquarters at the time. 
While | enjoyed Watching the clowks go through thair various rouhnes, tricks, and 
iWstruchon, | Was more Tascikated by capturing how each clowk trarsihoked fron 
his everyday preserce to his clowd persora. | could see the shift from one to the 
other as the clowks put on thar makeup. The iroky Was strikitg as | Watched a 
your black man put ot Whiteface, in 964, to preseat himself as a clown ik order 
to make people laugh. 





What is it about the ‘60s? What makes that era such a good 
target for a retrospective look? 


In many ways, the decade of the 60s was paradoxical. | was 
profoundly interested in exploring the beat of the country, particularly 
in the streets | walked, and its people at the time. Zoom out and you 
Saw political and cultural turmoil. Zoom in and you saw that, in many 
ways, life was pretty simple. There were few distractions, limited 
electronics, and the choices were relatively easy. AM or FM? FM shut 
down at dusk. If the weather was just right, | could tune into a 
Chicago or Louisiana radio station from my car while driving around. 
Rock and roll and the blues. That was the soundtrack in my head as | 
photographed the people who were just living day by day. On 
occasion, they invited me into their lives. 





Al Satterwhite 
Photo: Bruce Wodder 


What is it about the South at that time? Why look back now? 


The ‘60s and ‘70s in the South was really a time of change, as it was 
for the entire country. There was turmoil, but | also remember a 
certain Southern hospitality, a willingness to just talk or hang out. For 
me, Saint Petersburg was nice enough, but the pace was slow and | 
wanted more. | had a camera, so | set about to discover the world 
around me. Never again was | a bored teenager. Each alleyway, 


each neighborhood block had a different story to tell. As a visually- 
oriented person, | wanted to tell those stories in the best way | 
could, through my lens. People my age were starting to speak up, 
protest, and wear their hair long. My shoulder-length hair attracted 
some stares, but | seldom ran into situations | couldn't talk my way 
out of, usually with a smile and, "Hey, can | take your picture, I'm 
from the local paper.” 


First camera? First darkroom? First photography teacher? 


| talked my Mom into buying me my first semi-serious camera, an 
Argus C-3. when | was in junior high school. The camera was 
sometimes known as "the brick” because it looked like one and was 
about the same size. It was focusable, had a flash, and used 35mm 
film. When | got to high school not only did they have a darkroom 
but they also had a 2-1/4 Minolta Autocord twin-lens reflex which | 
used a lot, along with a 4x5 Speed Graphic and a 35mm 
rangefinder. 


When | first approached Mr. Spangler, my first photo teacher, about 
being one of the school photographers, he asked if | knew how to 
develop film. “Sure,” | said, bluffing. | Knew my mother had once 
done some darkroom work so | asked for help. We bought a devel- 
oping kit and, on our Knees in our darkened bathroom one night, 
we processed a roll of film in a tray of chemicals in the bathtub. It 
wasn't the best way, but at least | had a start and wouldn't look like 
a complete fool in front of Mr. Spangler. Thanks, Mom. Over the 
next three years, Mr. Spangler always challenged me to "learn 
more and do more’ as a photographer. He demanded quality and, 
as tools and techniques have evolved over the years, | am still 
working to keep my skills sharp. It's the opportunity to learn that 
has kept me engaged and focused all of these years. 


Remember when you knew you were hooked? 


My “aha” moment came in 1962. | was covering basketball at my 
high school. | thought | had a pretty good image, so | raced down 


to the Saint Petersburg Times and handed my roll of film over to the 
lab man on duty that night. He processed the film, made an 
enlarged print of one frame of my coverage, and sent it over to the 
sports desk which was on an 11:00 PM deadline. | had managed to 
capture one frame of a player stretched out about 12 inches off the 
floor and parallel to it as he reached to capture the ball from his 
opponent. The next morning when | opened the paper, there was 
my photo with my byline across 6 columns. Best drug in the world! 


The photo that definitely turned my head into wanting to be a 
magazine photographer was Larry Burrows’ Life magazine cover 
and inside story, March 31, 1965. The cover showed a door gunner 
on a helicopter in Vietnam with two wounded crewmen he had 
rescued, and the inside story told how it affected him emotionally - it 
was an incredible set of pictures that just grabbed me. From that 
moment on, | knew | wanted to take great photos, or at least try. 


The St. Petersburg Times was your first pro gig. Did you call 
them? Or did they call you? 


Lightning doesn't always strike but when it does. best to jump really 
quick. Mr. Spangler’s words of wisdom, “Learn more: do more” 
always rang in my ears. In my senior year of high school, the St. 
Pete 7imes decided to print a weekend edition of the paper devoted 
to the local high schools. | was given a golden opportunity to shoot 
for the paper. It was my introduction to the newspaper business. 
Through that year, | got to meet and learn from the 12 incredibly 
talented staff photographers at the /imes, who were only too happy 
to answer any of my questions and share their knowledge with me. 
This became my university every summer for the next 4 years when 
| was home from college. | learned more working at the paper than 
anywhere else | could have imagined. 


| took over the shift of any photographer going on vacation. | got 
their assignments, usually 6-8 a day. I'd go to my assignment. 
usually meet up with the reporter, and shoot a few images, trying my 
best to illustrate the story in a creative way. After a trip back to the 
paper to process and print, I'd head back out for my next assign- 


ment. Each day was fast-paced and different from the day before. 
The paper gave each photographer a 100-foot roll of Tri-X and 20 
new, empty cassettes each month: we were expected to "roll our 
own.” Because of the busy schedule and tight deadlines, | learned 
to get the best shot in as few frames as possible. Before long, the 
process of shooting, developing, editing, and printing became 
second nature. 





In today’s digital world, | think photographers tend to overshoot, 
maybe because they don’t know what they want. Perhaps they think 
if they shoot a ton of images they'll have a higher chance of getting 
something good. It helps if you have some idea of what you want to 
capture and try to pre-visualize what you want to accomplish with the 
finished print. Ansel Adams, another influencer of mine, whom | later 
had the chance to get to know, would say the same thing. The more 
you shoot and edit, the easier it gets, and the more you learn about 
how to shoot what you envision. A print is the final step. Just piling 
up digital images on your computer doesn't accomplish much other 
than getting you to buy more and bigger hard drives. 


Minimum wage in Florida in the mid-1960s was around $1.25. 
How did your pay at the 7imes compare? 


| was making the princely sum of $50 for a 40-hour workweek. 
Because | was always out shooting on my own even on the week- 


ends, | was putting in closer to 60 hours a week. | loved it. | would 
have paid them. Living at home and driving a 1956 Ford made itt 
financially viable. Later, in college, working for UPI, | had a remote 
transmitter, equipped with alligator clips that attached to a disas- 
sembled telephone microphone, with which | connected to the 
office in Atlanta and, from there, to UPI offices throughout the 
country. For shooting and transmitting a photo, | received a check 
for $5.00. 

It's called “news” but some things haven't changed very much 
since the 60s. 


On a hot summer day, June 11, 1967, in Tampa, Martin Chambers, 
a 19-year-old Black youth, was shot and killed by police after alleg- 
edly robbing a camera store. The shooting set off several days of 
riots mostly in the Black community. In the early morning of June 
12th, | was awakened around 4:00 AM by the Jimes City Desk and 
told to high tail it over to Tampa to cover the uproar. At the time, | 
drove a Shelby GT-350 and there was no way | was driving that car 
into that scene. So | swapped it for a Times “Plain Jane” car on the 
way to lampa. Upon arrival, | found most of the rioting had been 
contained by the police and National Guard. | set out to photograph 
the site of the turmoil, a burning building, the police, and the Guard 
stationed around the area. Several days later, | went back to cover 
the funeral of Mr. Chambers. Since | would cover several more riots 
in the future, including the riots following the murder of an alleged 
FBI informer by members of the Black Panther Party, | figured I'd 
better learn how to stay safe while capturing the fast-moving and 
perilous action of such turbulent outcry. 

lt was not an easy task to sufficiently document disruptive protests 
since the cops didn't like the press around and neither did the 
rioters. Sometimes the police would deliberately teargas the press 
as most were vulnerable, not carrying protective gear such as gas 
masks. We learned how to be adept and nimble... quick. 


Newspapers were generally a “man's world” at that time. 


Sadly, there were no women photographers at the St Petersburg 
Times back then. Their storytelling insights are certainly missing 


from the photographic narrative. While men had great advantages, 
| think there were times when, especially given the culture at the 
time, women might have been given access where men weren't. 
The common misperception was that a man with a camera was 
often viewed as a threatening presence. Awoman with a camera 
didn't appear to be threatening. Odd, because we were both there 
for the same purpose. 


In my career, | have found female photographers to be often far 
more tenacious in going after the shot they wanted. They had to 

be. They often had to do more to be valued in the industry in those 
days. The only female photographer | knew of at the time was Jod! 
Cobb who was a staff photographer at a newspaper out West. She 
was sharp and went on to become a staff photographer for National 
Geographic. 


In 1967, Florida elected a charismatic, controversial governor, 
Claude Kirk. You became his official photographer. 


| really liked “The Guv.” My favorite quote from Governor Kirk is “It's 
been said that I’m an overweight lady’s man. | have to say | like 
skinny ladies, too.” My year with the Guv was my transition out of 
newspapers. When | was hired, he had already worn out one 
photographer and | was that guy's replacement. My job was to 
photograph the Governor with people, what we called "hand- 
shakers,” or “grip and grin” events. Those images would be printed, 
signed by Kirk, and sent off to the people in the photo. It was the 
earlier days of political PR. 


Along with PR photos. | covered him as a journalist would, shooting 
him off duty, at home, with his wife, his kids, trying to capture the 
man, not just his glad-handing events. He and | got along very well. 
| was apolitical. Kirk's aides and | were all in our early 20s and had 
a lot of fun working tireless days, traveling, working, traveling, 
working. It seemed like | lived in a Learjet for most of my time with 
the Governor. He and | stayed friends up until his death in 2011. | 
don't know what kind of politician he was, but on a personal level, | 
really liked him. Probably the only politician | ever really liked. 


After 13 months with The Guv, next stop - New York. 


| had been looking at all the photographer credits in Time and 
Newsweek and realized there were only a few photographer 
agencies, many of them based in New York, and that seemed to be 
the way to get work. Black Star, the largest agency, had plenty of 
photographers and wasn't interested in an “unknown,” but | lucked 
out with a new agency called Camera Five, run by a photographer, 
Ken Regan. Ken believed in me, became a friend and mentor, and 
introduced me to editors at Jime and the other magazines. 


Unlike news and PR photography, if you wanted to work steadily 
you had to come up with ideas to pitch to the editors. It was a slow 
process just building up assignments to have enough work to pay 
the bills. As time passed, | started doing more work and, while the 
magazines would send me all over the country, | spent a lot of time 
around the South. | spent the next 12 years on a plane, again, until 
| woke up one morning and had fo look at the hotel phone number 
plate to figure out where | was. Time to move on. 


Your résumé lists all the big magazines: Playboy, Life, Paris 
Match, SI, Bunte, Rolling Stone... and some very big subjects 
including Hunter S. Thompson... Muhammad Ali... 


After winning his 1970 Supreme Court case against the United 
States to overturn his conviction for refusing to report for induction 
into the U.S. military, Muhammad Ali started to get ready for a fight 
for his comeback. | drove to Miami Beach every week to shoot Alli 
working out. Unlike the "regular press guys,” | was there so often 
that Ali and | became friends. He was unpretentious, easy-going, 
and made it easy for me to get great candid shots. 


One day, Ali, his trainer, and | were riding around in his limo; he was 
looking at "for sale” signs in the neighborhood and had the limo pull 
over at one he liked. Ali asked me to go to the door and ask the 
owner how much they wanted for the house. | asked, "Why me?" 
He said, "Because you're the only white guy here.” He had a point. 
Sad to say Miami, like most of the South, was still very racist in 
those days. 


|! met Hunter Thompson in 1972 in Miami at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention which | was covering for Newsweek magazine. 
Nixon was giving his acceptance speech on the last day, and | 
was on the main floor below him scouting the crowd of seated 
conventioneers for photo opportunities. A somewhat strange- 
looking guy struck up a conversation with me. Hunter usually wore 
Hawaiian shirts or something similar and always had a cigarette in 
a holder in his mouth and sometimes a drink in his hand. He was 
very different from the regular press guys in his appearance and in 
the way he approached the work. We clicked immediately. 
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: With Hunter 5. Thompsa The Great shat me 
Photo: Craig Vetter 
He and | had a few "adventures" -- he was never dull. My book, 
The Cozumel Diary came out of a later Playboy interview 
assignment and memorable, but unbelievable, hijinks with Hunter. 
Anybody along the line who deserves a nod? 


Unfortunately, most of them have passed on. Ron Wahl, my dear 
friend and fellow photographer at the Saint Petersburg Times was a 
great influence on me early on. Ken Regan, Camera Five, was also 
a great supporter of my work. And the guy whom | credit with really 
Starting me down my path of photojournalism is Fred Victorin, who 
retired from the Times and still lives in St. Pete. Fred and | are still 
good friends and, although he'll deny it, | claim him as my first big 
break. 


After a 60-year, million-mile career, do you have any advice for 
people starting out? 


Most of all, learn the craft. When | decided to become a DP 
(Director of Photography) for motion pictures | got a job working for 
free on a movie set to see how everything worked. | wasn't 18 years 
old. | was a mature adult who had overhead to pay. Still, | Knew the 
best way to learn was to pay my dues, start at the bottom, and learn 
my way up. Learn more. Do more. 


| was teaching a photo workshop once and a young man came up to 
me after class and told me he couldn't decide whether he wanted to 

be a famous photographer or a famous editor. | told him perhaps he 

should just concentrate on being good. 


Beyond craftsmanship...creativity. Editors are usually looking for 
something to illustrate a story, but they’re not always forthcoming on 
exactly what they want. This can be a good thing as it gives you a 
lot of latitude to either surprise them or fail. | try to get what | think 
they want even if, to me, it might be a little boring. Then | try for 
something different. | like to give an editor choices. Sometimes they 
like them, sometimes not. Sometimes they don’t know what they 
want until they see it. You can’t please everyone. But if | feel I've 
gone that extra yard and given it my best, I’m ok with it, whether 
they are or not. | just want fo make sure they keep hiring me. 


What's next? Another book, movie, show? A project we can 
help to publicize? 


Nowadays, my focus is on getting my book projects published and 
scheduling gallery shows to showcase and sell my work. | like 
working on my own projects. My Hunter Thompson show, The 
Cozumel Diary, opened at the Leica Gallery in Los Angeles the night 
of March 5 last year and closed the morning of March / due to the 
COVID-19 shutdown. | luckily sold one large print from the show 
before it closed. My London agent Is working on a couple of my 
book ideas and | really want my latest project, Southern Exposure, 
to be published. It’s pretty weird out there. But there is hope.....and 
never giving up. Learn more. Do more. And so it goes. 


Links and Resources 
Website: https://www.alsatterwhite.com 
Instagram: #alsatterwhite 
E-mail: al [at] alsatterwhite [dot] com 
Books on Amazon 


The Racers (2020) 

The Cozumel Diary (2008) 

Titans (2008) 

Lights, Camera, Advertising (1991) 

Satterwhite on Color and Design (1986) 
Galleries / Agencies 

www.morrisonhotelgallery.com 

WWw.mrmusichead.com 

www. faheykleingallery. com 

www.pdnbgallery.com 

www.heartofgoldfineart.com 

www. iconicimages.net 

www.a-galerie fr 
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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, 
at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Since February 2020, the Covid-19 pandemic has separated photographers like 
Renato Rampolla from essential human contact. Empty boulevards are interesting. 
at first, for their novelty; but documentary photography needs its people more than it 
needs scenes of blacktop and fire escapes. And portraits of nothing but eyes above 
an N95 mask do not make very compelling art, either. In the UK, the National 
Portrait Gallery, like many other venues that have closed due to the plague, has 
launched a "community project,” encouraging photographers of all abilities to submit 
portraits that capture “the spirit, mood, hopes, fears. and feelings of the nation as we 
continue to deal with the Coronavirus outbreak.” Renato Rampolla has done exactly 
that. 


Using the lockdown and Its enforced solitude, he has re-examined work from his 
own archive of portraits of the homeless, people who were already quite vulnerable, 
before Covid made life in the street even worse. Diving into his catalog, Rampolla 
combines and re-shapes past work to draw new emotional meaning from the 
originals... and, in the process, he creates new portraits born of a deep look at 
himself, his art, and the raw emotion that it touches. Introspection. 


Unlike some collage art, in which a complication of images is meant to substitute for 
solid image-making in any one of the component images, Rampolla's catalog shows 
extraordinary command of the camera and the computer. Like other extraordinary 
artists, his command of the craft is married to an understanding of the synergy 
between image and viewer and his untitled images speak volumes to those who are 
ready to hear. 


Infrospection captures human emotion as an image. | leave most of the pieces in this senes 
untitled because it is left up to the viewer to bring personal experiences to each image. 





‘We seldom realize, for example, that our most private thoughts and emotions are not 
actually our own. 


For we think in terms of languages and images which we aid not invent, but which were 


given fo us by our society." 
-Alan Watts 





“There is no reason to delve into the jiterary or discursrve aspects of a picture. 


Loneliness, the impossibility of inter-human contact, the drive for inward sustenance, 
the hunger for an all-consuming faith, are part of a common hentage. 


Therefore all art, in whatever form, deals with them. But the how ts the thing.“ 


-Frank Rampolla, (1931-1971) 
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Mother and Child, 2020 


As the son of the artist, Frank Rampolla (1931-1971), I've been highly influenced by my 
father's artwork. His paintings are larger than life, figurative expressionist style tackling 
subjects such as social injustice, war, and humanity. However, my mother was equally 
influential in my artwork, as she was love in action to those in need. She took on the 
childrearing as my father died when | was eleven. 


she made a difference in her community, especially counseling women, through the Centre 
For Women, the Child Abuse Council, and the Florida Mental Health Association. She also 
founded Project Eve at Hillsborough Community College. My mother passed in 2016. 


As with most mothers, she was a symbol of unconditional love, strength, and gratitude even 
in adversity. The bond between mother and child is beautiful, while not always joyful in every 
moment, itis forever. Children instinctively know that they are safe from all dangers, and 
loved unconditionally, in their mothers’ arms. 


This piece is hanging in the Museum of Art in Maitland as part of a group show titled, Love 
and Compassion: Images of Mother and Child. 
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Roofing Randy, 2020 


My senes, Dignity, is composed of portraits of people | meet on the street. This is an important 
senes because many of the people | meet are homeless. By using close-up framing and 
sharp focus, | hope to illuminate their humanity and not their circumstance. 


My book, Dignity No Matter What: The Light Within shows homelessness up close and 
personal along with their stones. 


We just finished a solo exhibition at the Museum of Art in Deland, Florida, titled, Dignity: The 
Light Within, which was made up of 25 of my large-format, soulful portraits of people who live 
outdoors. | am currently working on more images to expand this show. 
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‘If! could say it in words, there would be no reason to paint." -Edward Hopper 


| create late into the evenings, in darkness, listening to loud rhythm and blues. | remember 
my father painting in the dark studio with one light bulb hanging over his canvas, listening to 
Mahler or Beethoven playing so loudly the sound from the speakers was totally distorted. 


He passed away when | was eleven so | never had the opportunity to speak with him 
man-to-man. This process is sort of a connection with him, | suppose. 





| never know what is going to happen until it happens. | may have a preconceived idea when 
starting, but the work often leads me to something else deep inside me. Being in the moment 
as | make marks and combine layers is as much a cathartic process as it is creative. 





So many things in our lives are constructs and labels. These labels and constructs help us 
navigate but do little to help us see. 
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Roofing Randy Il, 2020 
| met Roofing Randy through a mutual inend. 


We drove about 45 minutes south of town onto a dirt road off of the interstate. After walking a 
crooked path of matted grass, we spotted Roofing Randy's home. A blue tent with three plastic 
lawn chairs and a fire pit, conveniently next to a small pond, There were colorful blankets 
draped across the backs of the chairs and on the ground. Memories of Henry David Thoreau's 
Walden Pond came to mind. It's beautiful here and he doesn't want to leave. This has been his 
home for three years and he likes it here. This is his home. 


Roofing Randy had sort of a scholarly way about him. Quiet, he seemed to calculate his words 

before he spoke. | asked him what he did before he retired and he said, “These hands had kept 
me alive for over sixty years — carpentry, plumbing, electric, and mostly roofing.” Then he was 
quiet again as he took a deep breath. His health was failing and he knew It. 


A few months after | made his portrait, Roofing Randy, who served his country from 1973-1977, 
passed away. Although | made several wonderful portraits of Roofing Randy, | wanted to do 
something more. Hence, the two images of him in this series. 





When | first met Ricardo, he was living in his van. He had developed a chronic illness that 
prevented him from maintaining the responsibilities of a full-time job. 


We made some portraits using his white van as a backdrop and they turned out great. He 
looked very distinguished and you would never have known that that white background was his 
van, much less his home for the past 14 months. 


A few days later, | gave him a couple of prints. He was impressed with how he looked. In fact, 
he said he didn’t see himself that way at all — so distinguished. 


| ran into him again a couple of months later and he was living in a boarding house and working 
part-time. 





You are most recently Known for your intimate street portraits, 
your “Dignity” series. What happened? 

The fnfrospection senes slarled when the COVID lockdowns began. | 
Was experiencing frustration, stress, and a lack of connection. In 
addition, | was displaced fram my home due lo walter damage and 
lived in a rental house for several months while repairs were made. |. 
like many others dunng this time, was dealing with a lot of change 
and uncertainty. The streets were empty and | needed an outlet io 
express myself. This series allowed me to create in solitude where | 
Was Used to connecting face to face with strangers on the street. This 
project required that | quickly teach myself how to use Photoshop 
something | had wanted to learn more about but had put off. 





Renato Rampalla 


Introspection captures human emotion as an image: love, joy, pride, 
loneliness, anger, or belietin something bigger than ourselves. 
There's a arit to the work. Urban graffiti, tor posters, backlit wire 
dows, Walls, mark-making, anything with color and or texture is my 
farm of abstract expression 4s 4 street photographer. | paint these 
layers over portraits or other figures ve captured while roaming 


the streets. The process is a composite of my figurative street 
portraits combined with layers of more abstract street 
photography. The experience i5 like a performance on a two- 
dimensional surface. Flash-perceplions of reality interact with raw 
emotions. 


After the deep monochrome of Dignity, this project is a real 
explosion of color. 


The color palette is atten primary colors: réd, blue, yellow. 
Although it is unintentional in tha moment of creation, perhaps it 
can be said there's a distillation to primary emotions and to our 
interconnectedness to one another. This kind of image-making Is 
not an intellectual process. But, rather, itis an intuitive expression 
of emotion. | leave most of my Introspection series untitled 
because it is left up to the viewers to bring their own emotonal 
experiences to each image. Both Introspection and Dignity are 
about humanity, the human condition. In both sernes, | want the 
viewer to feel aach subject's presence 


This is a great example of an artist's "process" and the 
creative state of mind. Where do your ideas come from’? 


My ideas come from the osmosis of past experiences. | was the 
child of an artist. My father was a New York artist who graduated 
from Art Student League and Cooper Union in NYC and Boston 
University. He taught at Ringling College of Ant and Design in 
Sarasota. My expenences from youth placed me around great art 
and artists that have distinctively defined my work. This way of 
life was normal for me so It's hard to separate tt 


Inspiration comes from my travels, architecture, music, and, of 
course. a continual study of the Masters. My library collection of 
photography and art books is constantly expanding. I've been 
responsible for ihe estate of my father's works for over a decade 
which allowed mé access to museums and curators. 


Did you get explicit art instruction from your father? 


iy father faught me how to imake linoculs, basic elements of 
composition and chiaroscuro, lost wax sculpture, and photography 
We even made a bronze chess sel together 


His studio at Ringling was in an old bus garage under one of the 
dorms. There was a small fridge in the studio: inside were items for 
his drawing class such as a large fish or cow's head The assign- 
ment was for his students to draw the carcass in varying stages of 
decay He had a cabal of students who shill tell me how much he 
influenced them and their work. | was fascinated by the studio as a 
young boy. | was interested in all of i. | watched while he painted in 
the studio. He'd draw things out so quickly. He would say that ifa 
man jumped off'a seven-story building, you should be able to draw 
him before he hit the ground. 
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With Dad in his atudin 1967 


He liked to paint in the dark under one light. | Suppose it ended up 
having more contrast and boldness in the colors as a result. | alsa 
ike to work In the dark: it creates a state of mind in which all you can 
See is the canvas. While working, he played loud Mahler, Beethoven, 
or lozart | play loud rhytim and blues when | work. 


You credit your mother with teaching you several important 
lessons as well. 


My father died when | was eleven years old. There was na 
Insurance money and he did not leave a will. Even his car was in 
probate for over a year. My mother, who at the time had 4 high 
school education and no job, had to work for minimum wage al 
K-Mart. With my mother’s influence, | grew up thinking, “You 
must be strong to survive.” She was. she was very strong. Ve all 
need to work hard regardless of our circumstances. She found a 
Way to go to school in order to be better able to take care of us. 
she went on to get her masters degree and became a counselor 
to those with mental health issues. 


| remember we once debated the topic of homelessness. She 
had such compassion. | was 19 or 20 and | didnt understand this 
empathy, especially considering what we had been through. Her 
response was, You just don't know what somebody else has 
been through, so you can't judge.” We agreed to disagree and 
didn't discuss it again. | didn't get it then, her philosophy of 
empathy, but | get it now. 

You started your own college career, though, as a 
scholarship guitar major. 


My dad got mé my first record player when | was quite young 
After he passed, | poured myself into music. The music | listened 
to featured the guilar as the pre-eminent instrument - Hendrix, 
John kicLaughiin, Santana - but my favorite player was Jef Beck. 
He doesn't just play regurgitated riffs: he ts truly creative. | played 
in bands and taught guitar lessons to get through school, bul my 
academic training was leading me to be a band director or an 
educator. | didn't want to go that route. | wanted to play my art. 


| Still play my guitar a lot. Music and the visual arts have similar 
elements: melody, rhythm, texture. [he mediums deal with the 
same issues: harmony and discord, tension and release. 
movement and resolution, ebb and flow. [here is an acronym 


used in photegraphy, "DIE" — Design, Information, and Emotion — 
to describe what every good photograph contains. The same acro- 
nym works equally well in music 


First camera? Analog’? Digital? 


My dad had done some street photography in the 1950s in NYC. and 
he bought me my first camera when | was 5 years old because | had 
a Strong desire to learn. It was 4 plastic camera that melted on the 
metal dashboard of his car while we were in downtown Sarasota see- 
nga movie. A couple of years later, my father got mé another cam 
era. lt was a Petri Range Finder. | brought it with me everywhere. 


After my father passed away, | began to use his Nikkormat. I'd take 
pictures of my dogs and nature along the river. I'd then take pictures 
Of strangers in Ybor City, an interesting, multi-ethnic part of Tampa. 
When | was a teenager, my friend had a darkroam where we'd 
develop our film and print pictures. Eventually, a few years later, | 
built my awn darkroom in my first house. These days, it's a Sony 
Afra with a wide-angle lens, Lightroom, and Fhotoshap. 


Your BA is in Social and Behavioral Sciences. How does that 
training connect to your photography? 


| had an amazing education at the University of South Florida. One 
particular instructor, Dr. James Swanson, my Historiography teacher, 
Nelped me Understand the notion of “Quality.” Ha was very much a 
Romantic, inthe classical sense. He introduced me to the book, 
/en and the An of Motorcycle Avaintenance, where | learned to 
understand the meaning of quality, labels, and constructs 


As it applies to my photography, | came to understand that, at the 
initial point of contact with new work, there is an instant, a moment 
before the cultural labels. constructs, and intellectual preconceptions 
Kick in, when quality exists if the work tS qood and the viewer Is 
astute. Labels and constructs help us navigate but do tte to help 
us see. When we turn off the labels and constructs that society 
places In our minds and see things tor the shapes, colors, and 
textures that they are, we are truly seeing. 


Are there other mentors/influences that deserve a shout-out? 


Influences include Emst Haas, Alex Webb, and saul Leiter. 

An early mentor in photography, Suzanne Camp Crosby, singled 
out the image below from ‘Ybor City for praise, part of a class 
assignment called “Evidence of Wan.” Shea was great, always 
encouraging, and able to make you feel better than you were. 





Evidence of Man, 1960, Renato Rampolla 
Another mentor was the late Jerry Meatyard, the brother of the 
famous photographer, Eugene Meatyard. Even though | was a 
musi: major, | took directed studies, composition, and sculplure 
classes with Jerry, He had a way of looking at my sculptures and 
knowing notonly what they needed but how to express if verbal- 
ly so | could make the changes. He pointed out that my scu/p- 
tures were stil His instruction to me would have been the same 
as my fathers, The flgures aré too stiff. Elongate the figures. 
Don't spend so much time on the details that you forget the big 
picture.” The impact of nis classes hasnt left me to this day. 


Who sees your new work first? Do you have a trusted editor? 


Perhaps | should, but | don't The subscribers to my website tend to 
geét first viewings of my works (besides my wife). | tend to release 
work often. | work quickly and don't second guess much. 


Anybody from the past whom you remember not so fondly? 
Aliases are ok here! 


Well. In 1980 taking photographs for the college newspaper, | 
went to Curtis Hon Hall in Tampa on assignment to get a photo of 
Bob Hope, who was performing there that night. With my ticket for 
the nosebleed seats and my 105mm lens, | wasn't nearly close 
enough to get the job done in the huge convention center. After 
asking around, | found out that Mr. Hope was flying out directly after 
the show, so | drove straight to the airport and waited. Finally, his 
entourage arrived. Everyone was dressed in casual business suits 
and | wore ragged jéans, bong hair, and a beard. | hid behind my 
Mikkormat and pretended | was shooting, thinking they wouldnt see 
me. | felt safe behind the camera. As Mir. Hope came closer, | 
Started actually taking pictures. He smiled and | smiled and | Kept 
shooting. 
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Meeting Bob Hope 1980. Renato Rampolla 


He sat down to answer questions and | took a few more shots. 
Mostly, the group asked political questions which were over my 
head at the time due to my lack of interest in politics back then. 
There was a pause in the questions and Mr. Hope looked me 
square in the eyes and said, “How about you young man. Do you 
have any questions forme? Assignment accomplished! So far 
50 00d. 


| déveloped and printed the shots and turned them in. My 
journalism teacher loved my prints of Mr. Hope. In fact, she 
insisted that ! give her ihe negatives. Having recently taken a 
photography course. with Suzanne Camp Crosby, I was taught 
never fo give up my negatives. 


| didn't and she gave me a "C" because of that. 


Describe a perfect workday? Up early? Midnight oil? Do 
you ever get “blocked?” How do you start the motor again? 


Perfect conditians for shooting: 
Waking up at 7:00 AM in a new city I've traveled to. 
Walking without a destination with my camera in hand 
until about 9 PM or so. 
Usually my wité pulls me In. 


Perfect workday for image making: 
As soon as the sun sets, | implement ideas in the 
dark, listening to loud music 


Blocks? 
Yes, creative blocks happen on occasion, but | 
restore creative impulses quickly by going on a walk 
with my camera 


Are you drawn to any photo style or approach? Anything 
that tums you off? 


I'd rather not pick on any forms of art or Come across a5 negative, 
but, | would say I'm turned off by photographs that are not 


respectful of the homeless, such as them sleeping on a park bench, 
particularly when the photos are taken without their Knowledge or 
permission, Beyond that, | just steer away from art forms thal don’ 
take any type of discipline to achieve. 


How do you measure your success as an artist? Day-to-day? 
Big achievements? Other “atiaboys?" 


Success a5 an artist to me is measured by the next image | make 
being better than the last. 


‘ve been fortunate enough to have some great publicity, access to a 
few grants and some museum exhibits. I'm interested in continuing 
museum exhibits across the US and internationally. I'd like to bring 
further awareness to homelessness and help others 


What's next? A show, another book, article, travel, collaborative 
project? Anything we can help to publicize? 


Net proceeds of the sales of my book, Dignity No Matter Whar The 
Light Within, are donated to Blanket Tampa Bay. a charity that works 
with the homeless by providing everyday needs with compassion and 
cianity (www Blankettampabay.org) here are only a few copies of my 
book left (https u/wwworenatorampolla com/book!). 





lam making my work available for purchase to interested collectors 
and extending my réach to show the work with museums. The 
Museum of At—Deland just acquired one of my portraits, “Michael, 
2020" (24° x 24°) | am happy about that because they are great 
people with an amazing collection, and | am proud to be a part of It. 
'm hoping to begin traveling again in the next month and make a lot 
more work. Ina short time, I'll be making limited edition prints for 
museums and collectors, using new paper types I've found that show 
my work at its finest. 


Finally, on the creative side of things, | have been making painted 
triptychs. | have a couple on my website at the end of my Infrospection 
senes now. These might eventually take on a life of their own and 
become their own series 


Links and Resources 


Website: htlps (www renatorampolla.com 

Instagram. https://www instagram.com/renatorampoalla/ 
Facebook: hitps /iwwww facebook com/RenatoRampolla 
E-mail: RenatoRampolla at gmail dot com 
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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 
Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's 
work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole 
purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters 
magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to support an 
editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and Imagery are always each 
artist's own. 


This Month 


Moscow art photographer and cryptozoologist, Van O takes a few 
gears, motors, wires, springs, glassware, and gizmos, adds a few 
lobsters, pork chops, doll babies, skeletons, snakes, and plant life, 
stirs in parts of beautiful women and an occasional handsome man, 
and washes everything in cyan or sepia to create still life images that 
are anything but “still.” Van O infuses his static tableaux with 
movement, not the blur of physical action, but, rather, moments of 
transformation, changes in meaning and context, in complex 
constructions that lead the eye through seemingly endless figure- 
eights of detail. An inventory of the contents of one of his simpler 
creations could easily run to pages of items, and the process of 
assembling his scenes can require months of work. In the end, 
though, it is Van O's extraordinary skill as a craftsman and composer, 
his art and magic, that brings order and life to the tumult. There is 
always a fine finish and a settled sense of rightness to each of these 
artworks. There is no visual racket among the disparate elements, no 
noisy clash of colors; each image appears to be a photojournailistic 
message made to document and report on life in a very, very strange 
world. 


Zoom in. > 


Werewolves | 


The title work of this series is a mixture of imagery from the Garden of Eden and the Zoological 
Museum, which | often visited during my school years (the museum, not the Garden, of course). 
This artwork was once exhibited in Tver University at a scientific conference on biodiversity. 

It's funny that, as a cryptozoologist, | have contributed to increasing that biodiversity. 
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Time Machine 


In isolation during a pandemic, the perception of time changes significantly - compared to the 
usual rythm, we find ourselves in a state of some sensory deprivation, and the cause-and-effect 
relationships that give us a sense of the passage of time collapse. Digital gadgets are almost 
the only sensors that conduct impulses to the brain from the outside word and prevent us from 
finally sliding into immortality. 
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Hieronymus 


The presented work Hieronymus is a tribute of admiration for Hieronymus Bosch and his 
famous altar triptychs. The piece connects to a childhood memory when | met a legless 

beggar on the street and in the market. He rode on a low cart, pushing off the asphalt with 
rubbered pieces of wood. The concrete impulse for this image creation was a visit to the 
so-called "Street of the Executioners" in Bratislava - a place with a rather sinister reputation, 
where representatives of this profession settled in the Middle Ages. An aura, which has since 
perceptibly hovered in her air, now does not allow superstitious people to live or work normally 
there. A walk along this street defined the panoramic format of the work and made us think 
about the colossal burden of historical, genetic, and individual memory that constantly influences 
our lives. 





The Mermaid 


| took this photo after | accidentally discovered a drawing of mermaid anatomical structure. | 
decided not to wait for favors from nature, but to apply the skills | learned in the biological 
laboratory. | have always been closer to the European romantic interpretation of the mermaid 
image (as in the fairy-tale of Hans-Ghristian Andersen); but in Japan, for example, mermaids 
are considered rather vicious creatures. The Japanese tradition holds that even a small piece 
of mermaid meat, when eaten, confers immortality. 





Ophelia 


This work is an homage to the famous Ophelia by John Everett Millais, in which the heroine 

is depicted floating down a forest stream. As you know, the artist painted his model, Elizabeth 
Sidall, as she lay in the bath (where she almost died from hypothermia once). | surrounded her, 
not with wildflowers, as in the painting, but with more modem materials related to the water 
element. Maybe the movie The Matrix interfered with my memories of this masterpiece of 
preraphaelism. The graphics, printed on transparent film, allowed me to introduce the animal 
structures and technical drawings into the picture. 
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Predators Ill 


| came to contemporary art from show business — at the beginning of this century | decorated 
parties in a strip club. From this work, | have a lot of different materials including wallpaper 

with realistic depictions of predators — a panther, a tiger, and a wolf. They served as inspirations 
for the creation of my “Predators” triptych, in which the heroes altemately try on the roles of a 
predator and a victim. It seems to me that ifs sometimes useful to remind the homo sapiens 
that he may not be the very last link in the food chain — to nd him of excessive pride. 





Eve 


lt is the greatest temptation for the artist to give his own interpretation of the biblical story. This 
is a temptation comparable to that of Eve, although since Eden times not much has changed — 
maybe only the shape of the apples? 





The Chicken God 


It was a big surprise for me to lear that in the Moscow vicinity there is an ostich farm where 
rhea ostriches are bred. My friend, fashion designer Eugenia Elovikova, was there on an 
excursion and brought me a huge egg from her visit. Its content was enough for a three- 
person omelet. A stand for transporting and selling eags was also used for the composition — 
| was always fascinated by its texture and omamentation. The work was shot using a multiple 


exposure. 





A Woman with Regrown Roots 


| was always fascinated by the first secular portraits that appeared in the Renaissance — they 
had already separated from religious art into an independent genre, but still carried a certain 
touch of sacredness. They undoubtedly influenced the onqgin of this work. However, if ts likely 
that the video, Giants of Sex (watched in my youth), and the woman with a small third breast 
who starred in the video, were influences as well. By the way, | want to remind all women 

who struggle with their regrown roots, hide, and paint over them - “A human being without roots 
iS like ... uh-uh ... a tree... uh-uh ... without roots!” (folk wisdom) 





Dankoh 


This photo is based on the romantic eponymous fairy-tale by Russian writer Maxim Gorky, 

in which the protagonist pulls out his burning heart from his chest to light the way for lost people. 
| have always admired his act itself, but it seemed very unaesthetic and exigent. Theretore, | 
equipped Dankoh with a special fantasy knife to make the process more technological. 





Replication 


This ts a work from the mini-series about Pinocchio, dedicated to the pages of his apocryphal 
biography — God-seeking, professional growth, suicidal moods, sexual expenences. The 
ontogeny of some fairy-tale characters may suggest that, in a certain situation, a partner is easier 
to do than to find. The work was shot using a multiple exposure. 





Welcome to Dek Unu, Van O! |s there a story about your rather 
unique professional name? 


Yes. | gotthis pseudonym when | worked at the Dance-Model 
[heater in Moscow. [here were three lvans (my real name) in the 
Troupe, and in order ta optimize somehow the rehearsal process, ane 
Was given the nickname “John” and | became “Vane.” [he name is 
the analogue of “lvan" in Georgia, a state on the southern border of 
RUSSsia, and since lm “southem in appearance. | was “Vano.” VWhen 
| Started to participate in exhibitions and sign works, | realized that 
when writing, Van © books better -— maybe because of my great love 
for Koréan and Dutch cinema 





‘Laziness exhibition, "Na Kashirke” Gallary, 2019 
Photo by M1. Kalmikova 

Your "still life" images are anything but still. How do you 

bring so much life to such carefully-posed tableaux? 


The most interesting thing for me in photography is movement, the 
key moment of interaction that encourages (he viewer to extrapolate 
t into the past and the future. First of all, | try to answer the question 
wWhal actually happens in the frame’? Even in an outwardly static 
genre, such as sil life, | try to reveal inner dynamics and tension to 
create the illusion of reportage although I'm sheoting a pre-simulated 


Situation At the same time, it is not the physical or emotional 
movement that is especially interesting, but the moment of 
Iransformation, the change in physical appearance, historical and 
social role, mask or image. Unlike the temporary, time-linked arts 
such as theater and performance, photography allows me to 
compress and condense time so that an image of maximum 
intensily appears in ihe perceplual space 


Are these digital composites? Each photo is 50 perfect it 
seems to be a single exposure of a preposterous scene. 


They aré single exposures of preposterous scenes. Although | 
occasionally use double exposure, | do not paste together digital 
clips. Staging an image can take time, quite comparable to 
painting a picture — only the dynamics of the process differ. After 
long preparation, the photographic image can be fixed instantly. 
Work on compositon, decoration, and character costumes usually 
requires about a month (+,-). For this series, | used wide black- 
and-white film which, thanks to its light transmission, seems mast 
congenial to the human eye. | offen introduce external images inte 
the frame — graphics, scientific diagrams, and technical schemes 
Printed on paper, textile, or tansparent membrane, they help to 
achieve the effect of collage, an unexpected transition from volume 
to plane. After | shoot the set and | scan the film, | process the file 
inva graphics editor — crop, adjust the contrasl, make some zones 
lighter or darker, and then tintin sepia or blue. This focuses the 
viewer's altention on the composition and graphic of the work and 
Keens the emotional background that comesponds to its theme. 


liseems to me that the process of an image's creation is more 
reminiscent of cultivation than construction — contemplation and 
detemiunation of organic directions for the development of 
composition occupy a large place in it. Jokingly, | even call my 
method gonzoprofersm — itis so Important for me to immerse 
myself in the situation, to identify myself with a character or object. 


The series’ title is Werewolves, but these are not B-movie 
monsters. What do you really mean by using that as the title’? 
Here the word “werewolves” is used in a broader sense: the hernes of 
the series are mythological, réligious, and artistic characters with 
distinct proteistic features — afer Proteus, the Greek demigod wha 
could alter nis appearance at will. The characters in Yveréewolves 
occupy a changing, fluid, play environment of metamorphosis and 
mutability. Frankly, | also thougnt the ttle was both attractive and 
provocalive 


Your university degree is in blological sclence and you studied 
dramatic arts; but, your images seem to show plenty of formal 
training in the visual arts and art history. 


Oddly enough, most af all, | drew as a Biology major at Moscow State 
University. Following the path of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, | studied 
form creation from nature. Particularly interesting, in this sense, are 
aquatic and planktonic arganisms, which aré almost Unattected by the 
force of qravily Radiolanans took up constructivism and nudibranchs 
took Up fauvism bong before the appearance of man. 


Biology centers on the role of empirical observation, and the ability to 
observe (and in the artistic sense, to contemplate) is central to the 
work Of an artist — it does not matter whether it is about contempla- 
ting a landscape, composition, or idea. When setting up a scientific 
experiment, my teachers taught me to be as ready as possible for any 
result, and mot to adjust it to fit my theones. And now the most impor- 
tant and dificult thing for mé is to maintain Maximum sensitivity to the 
reachon of the maternal throughout the entire process, and not follow 
a rigidly pre-planned schema. After all, an idea. even tie most 
heauliful is sometimes modified beyond recognition during material 
embodiment. 


Al the university | was engaged in entomology (like Nabokov) and 
perhaps, this determined my choice of media; entomology and 
photography have much in common — the desire to catch, fix and 
sow. |ts just tat | don't catch buttertlies now —| make them. 


How about your origin story? How did you come to 
photography? First camera?’ First teacher? 

| made my first photographs with my father's Soviet narrow-format 
camera, a smena OW with a Built-in 40 mm lens. It's tunny that 
the Fujifilm X30 compact, which | now use on tips, parties, and 
Walks, looks vary much like it. Wy father was a wondertul photog- 
rapher and traveler, who drove with a camera through the Euro- 
pean and Central Asian parts of the USSR. Most of all, he loved to 
shoot architecture, especially ancient (x—X’v'll century) Russian 
sites. After returming trom tnps, he always arranged evenings for 
relatives and friends and showed the slides from the journey on 
an analog projector. | recently digitized fis archive and was 
amazed by how fresh many photos looked, especially qiven that 
soviet cameras were far fram perfect. | shot architecture, 
landscapes, and animals, but this hobby did not last long. 


Later, | rétumed to photography while | was working as a club 
designer Because | made various costumes for performances, | 
collaborated with photographers and constantly interfered with 
lheir work, giving advice on lighting, composition, etc In the enc 
they told mé— if you aré so Sman, then shoot yourselt. So. that is 
what | did, beginning with a Canon A1. The first photo | took thet 
seemed interesting to mé still hangs over my desk. | took it at the 
railway Station of the small northern town of Kandalaksha in the 
summer of 1998 — brake pads for a railway cars undenvheels. 





Another early photo, and the first that involved something of the 
“Staging of my later work, comes from the series Red Lunch, which | 
made in the tall of 1999. it captures Vova Shket, a club actor, fashion 
model poet, and |'V¥ presenter. Later he starred in my work 
Aieronyinus. 





After your father, are there other mentors, teachers, influences, 
or others who have made or continue to make a difference? 


| did my early works in the Moscow studio “110° where my main 
mentor was the photographer Dmitry Davydov. He taught me the 
“chemistry” of photography, the secrets of manual development, 
analog black-and-white printing, and toning of pictures. 


Genadiy Abramov, my educator at the School of Dramatic Art of 
Anatoly Vasiliev, also had a great influence on me He developed 
nis own Plastic actor training system — an intersection ef dance 
class and qygang | often remember his favorite phrase, “The 
further was before.” which reminds me of the need to consciously, 


and with Tull attention, go through all the stages. In addition to 
being an excellant means for maintaining physical fitness, his 
system taught us to focus natso much on achieving a specific 
goal as on choosing the ngnt vector of movement and devel- 
opment on adjusting depending on the situation, and on max- 
imum concentration. 


Of course, | must mention my wonderful inend, fashion designer 
Eugenia Elovikova. We met when | participated in her show, and, 
since then, we have worked together many times. She creates all 
ages and nations costumes of stunning beauty and quality. 
Evgenia helped me many times in choosing costumes and props 
for shooting; many works fram this senes became possible anly 
thanks to the objects from her workshop. | arm very grateful to her 
for her atiantion and support. 


Talk about your creativity. Where do good ideas come from? 


Inspirations for specific works come from “chansmatic™ sources: 
expressive objects, people, personal memories, artistic and 
literary works, usually considered in combination, to create a 
zone of possible interaction, composition, and plot from which a 
new Work is born. For example, Werewolves !, Eve, Time 
Kéachine, and The Chicken God work fram the combination of 
two objects. A character-object combination inspires A Woman 
itn Regrown Roots and Hieronymus. Sometimes an imaqe- 
object interplay is productive, as in he Wernad, Ophelia, and 
Predators Ill and Dankoh and Replication amernge from 4 
creative contact between object and literature. 


The overall style depends on the theme of a photo series and 
sources and influences follow ihe thame. Photographers J.P. 
Wilkin and A Victoroy, Gothic art, Bosch’s allars, engravings by 
Durer, Cranach, Holbein, Piranesi, and etchings by the Russian 
artist Dmulry Plavinsky had a decisive influence on the formation 
of the Verewolr style — and naturally, they predetenmined the 
complex multi-component nature of the works. Style decrsians 
for different projects are often fundamentally different fram each 


other. My new series, in the Red “one, is, inmost ways, a big change 
(ities: /Vanoarwesite com/pnote-red-zone) from Yvereivalves. 


Is there someone who gets to see new work from you first? 
A reliable source for editorial opinion? 


First spectator? Of course, Mak “Zuckerberg, and then — our mutual 
Facebook fnends! Butin fact, the opinion of friends can be 
influenced by our good relations and may not be entirely reliable. | 
listen very much to the assessment of collectors who already have 
several of my works. Quite probably |, myself, am the most attentive 
spectator of new work: | can look at it for an hour. Untortunately, this 
does not mean anything, ifin six months il will still be interesting te 
look at it, then its good work. But | had to redo eight works out of 
forty-five images in the Verewolves series — hey lost my altraction, 


Describe life for an artist in Russia. Many Americans believe 
that you must comply with a state aesthetic or starve. 


Unfortunately, the art market in Russia is underdeveloped and the 
peclitical situation does not contribute to its development, For éx- 
ample, in Moscow, only two galleries are engaged in photography, 
and, then, mostly vintage photography. For comparison, in Berlin, 
there are 60-70 galleries to show and sell photography. 


Thanks to the nature of my works, | can collaborate with contem- 
porary art gallenes, not just gallenes that specialize in photography. 
and those gallenes will offer my works at auction. However, it 15 only 
in the last 2-3 years that | have fad the opportunity to live (very 
modestly | must say) off sales af my work. 


In Russia, if you, a5 an artist, work with state institutions, museums, 
and exhibition halls, your artworks should not contradict the state 
Ideclogy However, a state aesthetic dictate, as inthe USsR, no 
langer exists. The paradox is that according to the constitution, 
thera 15 no official ideology in Russia, but, unoticially, the detinition 
of what IS acceptable is constantly changing, and not for the better. 


In private gallenes, the scope of permission & much wider Bul if 
YOU are engaged in political, activist, feminist art, or work with 
LGBT of religious topics, then you should be prepared lor a 
sudden visit by police or firefighters, closing or attacking an 
exhibition, arrest, fines, and even criminal punishment 





In studio, igosciue 2018 
Photo by Van QO 


As anartist anda ‘critic,’ are you drawn to or turned off 
by any particular style / content / approach? 


like very different authors with diametnically opposed styles 
Nowadays, | am especially attracted to artists in whose works 
different styles and lechniques are combined figurative and 
abstraction (Néo Rauch, R. GB. Kita), Daniel Hanns), water- 
colors, graphics, and collage (Tatiana Ponikker), graphics and 
installations (Shimon Okshteyn)}. 


As for work that turns me off, the answers more global | prefer 
nice, old cathartic art (although it may be neither nice nor par- 
ticularly old) — as opposed lo conventional and conceptual art, 
whose quality is determined by corporate agreements and art 
history texts. In general, ibis my profound conviction that the 
maximum text that should be allowed to the artist is the title of his 
work, Oh then why did | say so much’?! 


Describe an “ideal” workday? Long? Short? Up early? Up late? 
lwake up at 71-14. [he working day starts at 16-1/ and lasts deap 
Into the nignt. No wonder there is a saying among professionals — 
“Photography is @ dark matter” Aday when a trash new idea with 
pleasant euphoria cames can be called very fruitful. But this occurs 
most offen in the bath or on the couch (sensory deprivation’) And it 
iS difficult ta calla day such as that a “workday.” When the routine 
work onthe implementation of a good idea begins, if is often 
monotonous and not very “ideal.” Probably, any day when you 
Manage to surprise yoursell can be considered 4 good day — a day 
When anew compositional or artistic solution is born 4s a result of 
techincal Work. 


The pandemic, tt would seem, should have a beneficial effect on 
crealivily — nothing distracts, more opportunities to concentrate. Bul 
Bxtrinsic motivation practically disappeared — exhibitions, sales, 
crealive communication. Many people are just busy wilh survival, 
they have no time for art. AS a result, | noticed that my productivity 
decreased markedly — | did the last job from VYerewalves for almost 
hwo months. (fs too long even for me. 


How do you measure your success as an artist? Awards? 
Shows? Reactions from others’? What keeps you going? 


The main driving force is probably curiosity and a desire to do some- 
thing unseen before. Exhibitions, congratulations, and applause — | 
love all this very much, but it ends se quickly that it cannot be an 
Incentive for constant work. Therefore, the main coterion tor external 
success for me is the assessment and recognition of my work by 
people who are sianihcant to me. and the intemal critanon is the 
ability to do only what lm interested in (ihe key ward is anly). 


What's in your future? Is there a show, collaboration, exhibit, or 
event that we can help to publicize? 


Werewolves 15 planned for the exhibition at Saint Pelersburg's Erarta 
Museum of Contemporary Art next year And in the future, in the 


Studia, | plan to work wilh photography itsell — to introduce light af 
Various diréctions, shapes and intensities into the frame, as a full 
fledged partic ipant i in the Composition. And also to experiment 
With the projection of complementary images on the objects 

being photographed 


Links and Resources 


Website: http:/!vanoart.wix.com/photo 
E-mail: shipr [at] mail [det] ru 
Socal: hittps:/www.facebook.com/vano007 
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Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 
Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's 
work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole 
purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters 
magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to Support an 
editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each 
artist's own. 


This Month 


New England artist-photographer Fran Forman creatively combines 
straight photography, digital photo-manipulation, painting, and stage 
design to create images that are highly emotionally charged instants, 
captured in enigmatic, clock-stopped silence. She thinks of each 
image as a still in a noir movie frame, a single elusive moment among 
moments, or, in another way, a rest between two notes. Solitary 
figures, sometimes blurred, turned away, or immersed in shadow, live 
in stylized geometric spaces, splashed with light and saturated color. 
Acknowledging a debt to the 1/th century Masters’ chiaroscuro, along 
with Edward Hopper’s trademark directional light, and the moody, 
stylized work of certain poetic cinematographers, Forman creates 
personal dreamscapes that often seem oddly familiar to the rest of us. 
These are “interiors,” both literally and figuratively. Most are shots in 
rooms, hallways, and stairwells; even the one landscape in the series 
conveys a distinct sense of enclosure. But by her creative craft, the 
artist also creates a palpable effect of psychological space, an effect 
that encloses both the viewer and the viewed in a shared, somewhat 
eerie story — a story of coming and leaving, innocence and 
confidence, shadow and light, night and day, absence and connection, 
loss and longing, and not quite the past and not yet the future. r 





Looking 


Equally as exciting as the art installations in the Massachusets Museum of Contemporary 
Art (Mass MoCA) are the geometric patterns of light though the ancient loft windows. 





Spiral Stairs 


“... he formal composition coupled with the soft, glowing colors complete an image that 
is easily etched into one’s memory, filled with questions but absent of any answers.” 


— Dr. Stu Levy 
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Girl in the Shadow 


Like all my image-making, this one consists of fragments of many photographs, from 
Shanghai to upstate New York to the most eastern town in Massachusetts. The narrative, 
however, is universal. 





Elegant Decay 


"...[f this were a dream, the stairs have great symbolic significance. Descending usually 
is interpreted as regressive, and in the context of an old home, symbolizes re-visiting the 
past. The young woman, quickly descending the stairs, may in fact be fleeing rather than 
simply descending. The splashes of red on her dress signal danger!” 


— Dr. David Weinberg 





Emma with Lights 


“...ohe couldn't catch it clearly, only see the reflection of the reflection, see herself faint 
and fractured, diminished in the window through which the white shafts of light pulsed so 
strongly, Knowing their own mind.” 


— Monica Raymond 





After the Rains 


"... Fhrough storm clouds 
belly purple 

and the dusk hills 

sprawls of ink 

still | am 

a small taper 

flaxen and lit 

But how long can this last....? 


— Monica Raymond 





Portals 


"The ancients knew the importance of portals, and they continue to represent powerful 
symbols...[The girl] is about to enter a new, more mature phase of her life. She is drawn 
to the red room, yet hesitates on the threshold, sensing the risks...” 


— Dr. David Weinberg 





Child’s Gaze 


“Expanding on her visual narratives of composited photographs showcased in her first 
monograph, The Escape Artist, her substantial new book moves the work into a realm of 
richly colored capacious photo-paintings that explore space in a new way, leaving room 
for liminal and psychological moments and for the imagination to create stories of what 
might be. The compositions are dreamlike, filled with shadow and light and color, with 
figures that appear as if in dreams, moving through space with a sense of mystery.” 


— Aline Smithson, Lenscratch 





Woman Descending 


“One can get truly lost in these images of magic realism, immersed in the evocative use 
of light and rich jewel tones paving the way to a fantastical dream state.” 


— Jane Fulton Alt 





Lookout 


“...from her lookout 
a new view.” 


— Nadine Boughton 





Portrait of Woman with Linen Wimple 


“,..ohe is a visual chanteuse, and this is where Forman’s strength lies. The additive nature 
of conjuring a reality from various visual sources, and masterfully blending them into works 
of art is dreamlike and evocative. Her intuitive visual stories are arresting...” 


- Cary Benbow, fStop Magazine 





Welcome to Dek Unu, Fran! You have always been an artist and 
image-maker. 


As a child in Baltimore, | drew constantly — on papers my father 
brought back from his paper supply warehouse and in the margins of 
my school books. Mostly | drew faces. For my 13th birthday, | asked 
my parents for a subscription to Look magazine; | thought their 
photographs were even better than those | saw in Life, and | copied 
these photographs, paying special attention to the faces and shading. 
This was my art education, and from those mid-century photographic 
masters, | absorbed a sense of composition through the use of light 
and shadow, balance, and symmetry. | sensed that a photograph 
could make me feel...something. To this day, | remember the 
emotional impact of the exhibit, The Family of Man, at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 





Solo Exhibition, 2014 ©OBob Flack 


lt was assumed that | would “do something with my art” when | grew 
up. But my growing up took a long time and was subsumed by getting 
caught up in the remarkable cultural and social shifts of the ‘60s. 
Making art seemed too individualistic when we were trying to "change 


the world." | became a foot-soldier in the protest movements, 
studied sociology and anthropology, and then became a social 
worker. Eventually, what had deteriorated into mindless doodling 
returned to actual picture-making. 


Support and motivation are, with talent, the tripod that helps 
many artists to get going and keep going. Your motivators? 


My mother encouraged me in my interest in art, which was unusual 
given her upbringing in a depression-era, conventional and patri- 
archal culture. I’m sure she was worried about how | would support 
myself, but she was unconditional in her love and support. And 
many friends along the way who watched me incessantly doodling 
encouraged me to "take my art more seriously.” The current 
community of photographers has embraced my work, as | have 
theirs, and that group continues to inspire and excite me. | am in 
awe of the talent and creativity that surrounds me. 


| believe that every artist suffers occasionally from imposter 
syndrome. But over time, | have become more confident about my 
work and my craftsmanship. It’s incredibly reaffirming when my 
work Is referred to as poetic, painterly, metaphorical, and labeled 
as "photo-painting.” These reviews and comments are validating, 
and when I'm in the midst of a fallow period, they give me enough 
confidence to keep working. So to answer your question... yes, 
these validations are indeed meaningful when they come from 
respected artists, and others, because they make me realize I’m 
reaching someone else. 


Many of us remember the first photograph, from our earliest 
days of “fooling around" that actually “worked,” sometimes 
the one that led to a career. Yours? 


In the mid-70s, | planned to travel around the world. solo. | had the 
fantasy that | would document the journey, and | packed a little film 
camera into my backpack. | Knew nothing about photography, and 
all but two of those snapshots belong in the dust heap. But 


there were two that stood out. One was taken in Italy and shows a 
young man carving a piece of marble. | loved the contrasts in dark 
and light: his black hair and mustache, the white of the marble, his 
determined expression. 


The other photo was a mistake. | was aiming the camera up to 
shoot a group of little boys on a balcony laughing at me, the 
foreigner. But | missed their faces and shot only their torsos and 
little hands and legs behind the railing. When it was eventually 
printed. | felt so foolish. But then | came to see it as something 
different and special, and it now hangs on the wall of my house. 
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You made a couple of career stops and turns on your way to 
becoming a pro photographer. 


During my travels (| never made it around the world), | met a man in 
Jerusalem who taught graphic design, a discipline | was unfamiliar 
with. When he explained what graphic designers did, | knew imme- 
diately | wanted to be one. | had a large collection of posters. never 
wondering who had created them. | came to understand that graphic 
design is the intersection of fine art, psychology, and commerce, and 
record album covers were designed by graphic designers! | returned 
to the States to prepare to submit a portfolio to gain admission to an 
MEA program in graphic design. But other than a few drawings and 
my pathetic snapshots from my trip, | had little to offer (I'd been a 
sociology major and taken a few classes in art, but my work was 
hardly distinguished). 


Around that time, | met a man at MIT who ran what was then called 
“the Visible Language Workshop.” and it housed a few large offset 
presses and a darkroom. In exchange for keeping the facilities 
clean and tidy, | got to spend as much time there as | wanted. A 
young undergraduate named Ram Rahman (now a distinguished 
photographer in Dehli) taught me how to make prints, and | was off 
and running. | became obsessed! Those solitary days and long 
nights in the darkroom were my sole photography training. 


More than one of us has pursued a career while a passion 
waited patiently to one side. Graphic design? 


When | eventually did begin the MFA program in Graphic Design 
(at Boston University), | continued to spend all my time in the 
darkroom, even running the stat camera for the department. But by 
my second year, | realized | still hadn't learned much about graphic 
design and that | couldn't figure out a way to make a living as a 
fine art photographer, so | abandoned photography for the next 15 
years — just in time for analog film to give way to digital. 


After | received my MFA. and barely competent as a designer 
(having spent too much time in the darkroom), | landed a job 
designing banners for the architectural firm renovating 18th century 
warehouses at the harbor in Boston, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, one 
of the first urban, festive marketplaces in the US. The founder of 
the company, a visionary, had brought Design Research and 
Marimekko into the States and was now introducing the concept of 
celebratory urban centers, altering the urban landscape forever. | 
designed signage and, then, print collateral for buildings and many 
restaurants, met my current husband, an architect, and we set out 
to start our own firm. Over the next few years, we designed 
signage systems and branding, but gave up the business after our 
kids were born. 


By the time my younger daughter was five, | was itching to get 
back to work. but that was in the late 80s and, to my horror, | 
discovered that the digital revolution had begun...|! felt like Rip Van 
Winklel 


Computers came as quite a shock to pre-press folks. 


Graphic design rapidly shifted to digital technology, and | found my- 
self left behind in the analog world of ruby-lith, exacto blades, and 
typesetting. In 1989. | began using a computer to draw pictures and 
soon after was introduced to a new and at the time revolutionary 
program developed for photo-retouchers — Photoshop. Immediately, 
| was back in the world of photography, and, in this case, manipu- 
lating them on a computer. 


Did you go back to school to re-train and re-tread for digital? 


| took another class, this one at Harvard’s extension school. The 
class was called Multimedia, and | had no idea what that meant. | 
was, by far, the oldest and least technically proficient person in the 
class, but | worked the hardest and fell in love yet again. | could now 
manipulate photographs, draw digitally, and create animations with 
my images in sync with music. How cool was that! 


This was in 1992. and | took my new set of tools and started working 
free-lance. Soon | was creating CD-ROMs (remember them?), and, 
for two years, | worked on a project devoted to the work, life, and 
beat culture of Jack Kerouac. | did all the artwork — hyperlinked book 
illustrations, navigation, galleries, chronology, and various 
animations. | worked while my kids were in school and most 
evenings after they went to bed. 


Did work for hire influence your fine art photography? 


| inherited a treasure trove of old photographs from my mother, and | 
bought my first scanner — for $1000! | combined images of my 
ancestors with those of my children — past meets present — and 
found a way to keep my mother in my life, pixel by pixel. | delved into 
archival material, incorporating ephemera with my images. Thus 
began my return to an artistic life, where | could integrate my love of 
drawing and photography. This early personal work was an attempt 
to forge a connection and blur the boundaries between generations, 
species, and the natural world, where memories, whimsy, and 
fragments of dreams collided. 


Did your fine art focus leak into your work for hire? 


| eventually landed a job as a designer for a new website. This 
was Africana.com, founded by Professor Henry Louis Gates in 
1999. The site was developed to provide daily news and 
commentary devoted to the African diaspora. At first, | was — yet 
again — in over my head, as | was unfamiliar with the burgeoning 
world wide web. Since | was mainly interested in creating images, 
| designed a visually rich site that was a bit ahead of its time and 
gave me the opportunity to create new images every day. (And 
those were the days when all images had to be tiny and low-res — 
remember, we were still on dial-up!) Our litte company eventually 
was bought by TimeWarner which became incorporated with AOL, 
so | became a designer with AOL — until they closed us down. 
Newly unemployed, with kids now out of the house, | thought | 
might try making art — just for me. And that was exactly sixteen 
years ago. 





Alter the Rains ©Fran Forman 


Your piece, After the Rains, is a killer. Where did you find it, 
and how did you create such an affecting image!? 


I'm so glad you like it! It's constructed from only a few photo- 
graphs. | was fortunate to have an artist residency on a small 
island in the southwest of Norway in 2016. Late in the day, late in 
the summer, and after a rainfall, the light — always spectacular in 


that part of the world — was just magical. Because of the earlier 
rainfall and darkened skies, the cottage’s light was on. | simply shot 
the little house in that location and composited additional clouds 
from that afternoon. The little girl was a composite of several chil- 
dren | had photographed a few days before, and | love how her 
blond hair replicated the light from the window. Her expression Is 
somewhat prayerful and supplicating, | think. A poet friend wrote a 
poem to this image called “The Lit House.” | always spend a lot of 
time experimenting with placement, arrangement, texture, and color. 
This is the part of the process most like painting. It's experimental, 
organic, and intuitive. | just work on it until it feels right. There’s no 
set formula. | probably couldn't even replicate it. 


You teach. Is there an area, process, or theoretical approach 
that you particularly enjoy teaching? 


| only teach experienced and advanced students, and they tend to 
be older. |'m interested in helping the student learn to look at every 
corner, every pixel of an image; | don't like teaching the technical 
Stuff, although | do impart little short-cuts and gems along the way. 
want them to make art, not technology. 


Because my students are usually far along in their image-making 
and well-established as artists, quite often a former student will win 
a competition that rejected my entry! 


| love being a juror because | get to look at images. I’m looking for 
images that surprise, that make an emotional connection, that show 
something mundane in an unusual way, that have an aura of 
mystery, that are well-crafted with a strong composition and, of 
course, use of light. | look for images where every pixel has a 
meaning. | look for images that make me wish | had made them. 


I’m not interested in how the image was made. So many folks now 
are experimenting with alternative processes, which is fine, but it's 
the image that should be dominant. The process is only in the 
service of the image, in my opinion. 


Is there a "message," about photography, art, or artists that 
you always share with your students? 

| actually encourage people to look outside of photography. Our 
gang does tend to be a tad insular, don’t you think? | encourage 
them to look at painters, contemporary and long gone, to listen to 
music, to watch films, to read books, good books. In each class, | 
ask them to give a report on an artist of their choosing. Much of my 
inspiration comes from painters such as Caravaggio, the Northern 
European painters of the 17th century, modern painters like Rothko, 
Edward Hopper, architects like Luis Barragan, and so many more. In 
fact, I've spent an inordinate amount of time just looking at art. How 
lucky we are to have it at our fingertips every day! 


After they've found some success, most photo-artists dream 
of publishing a book. You have published two! 


My first book, Escape Artist, was published by Schiffer Publishing, 
Ltd., in 2014. On a very short 5-month schedule, | designed it 
myself, learning inDesign for the purpose, and | must say, it is nota 
process for the faint of heart. Although it was successful and led to 
the extraordinary honor of an exhibition at the Henry Fox Talbot 
Museum in Wiltshire, England, | vowed never to embark on such a 
project again. But...five years later, | was approached by Unicorn 
Publishing, a UK publishing house with a small art imprint. 





For the next book, The Rest Between Two Notes, | made the wiser 
decision to hire a designer, and (again) we had only 5 months to 


complete the pdf to send to the printer. But the process was even 
more arduous; sequencing, editing, and culling were mind- 
bogglingly complicated. | invited 33 writers to contribute pieces 
related to the 110 images in the book and the integration of text 
and image was crucial. The result, printed by one of the best art 
book printers in China, weighs about 5 pounds, with accurate and 
luminous color. From the start, | envisioned the book to be an 
object of beauty, not just a compilation of my images, and | can 
honestly say that this book is an ART object. not simply a book of 
photographs. 








oii to https: //tinyurl. com/ffescapeartist 
Fran Forman's httos:/itinvuri oeiimnania 
books online nttps://tinyurl com/restbetween 


Your mastery of light effects is so complete! Do you use 
specialized gear: lenses, cameras, software, or other tricks of 
the trade to get such painterly results? 


I've always felt that I’m more of a painter than a photographer. | get 
bored easily with gear talk. For me, the photo that | take is simply 
the place to start “painting.” | use Lightroom for the catalogs and 
Photoshop for post-processing. Occasionally, | use Lumenzia for 
simple tonal selections. 


I'm very low-tech. | usually shoot with my Nikon but am moving 
more towards using a small mirrorless Sony, due to its weight and 
portability. And | use my iPhone camera (12ProMax) now which 
shoots RAW format files. Sometimes | play with an old Nikon that | 
had fitted with a Holga lens. | have a strobe but never use it. | don't 
use other equipment. | have several tripods but never use them. 

| work on a Mac with a 27” screen and a second monitor. | rely on 
my Wacom tablet. When | travel, | take my laptop and a smaller 
Wacom with me. | also use my iPad. |’m always looking at my 
images on my iPad after | think I've finished them, and | always find 
something to fix. 


Thanks, Fran! What's next? Do you have plans for the near (or 
distant) future? 

I’m continuing to work on my constructed images that suggest am- 
biguity, disconnection, and the illusion of the American Dream. I'm 
already thinking of another book — God help mel Given the limita- 
tions imposed by our year-long lockdown, I'm itching to start travel- 
ing again. |'m planning to visit Amsterdam in April and revel in the 
works of the 17th century Masters. I’ve been teaching advanced 
workshops over Zoom and will continue to do so both online and in- 
person: Griffin Museum of Photography, Southeast Center of 
Photography, Los Angeles Center of Photography, and Colorado 
Photography Art Center. 


Links and Resources 
Website: franforman.com 
Instagram: franforman 
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Dek Unu Magazine publishes eleven monthly editions online at https:/Awww.dekunumag.com and in print on demand through 
Magcloud, a division of Blurb, Inc. Please see guidelines for submissions at https:/Awww.dekunumag.com/submit and direct 
questions regarding the publication process to dekunumag@gmail.com. Other correspondence: dekunuarts@gmail.com. 
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